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THE 


CHRISTIAN EXAMINER. 


Ne XLIV. 


NEW SERIES — N°. XIV. 


MAY, 1831. 


———- 


Art. I.— Dr. Copman’s Speech in the Board of Overs 
seers of Harvard College, February 3, 1831. Boston. 
Peirce & Parker. 


In our last Number we adverted to the History of the 
establishment of the Theological School at Cambridge, and 
presented to our readers the several Statutes which have been 
prepared for its government. We now come to the exami- 
nation of Dr. Codman’s Speech. The printing of this speech 
we consider in the nature of an appeal to the public, from 
the decision of the Board, an intended, premeditated appeal. 
Indeed we presume the chief object of making the speech 
was to give some show of weight and authority to its doc- 
trines, when laid before the public, beyond what they w ould 
ordinarily receive, if they had made their first appearance in 
a newspaper or review. ‘The learned gentleman admits, in 
the course of it, that he had no hope of ‘arresting the es- 
tablishment of a theological faculty in this University’; and 
as the professed object, of delaying the measure or of modi- 
fying. it, failed by a very large vote, the only point to be 
gained by the publication of the speech, is to inflame and 
aggravate that spirit of hostility, which it has suited some 
prominent individuals among us to excite toward this ancient 
institution. 

But Dr. Codman is not exactly the man to be the leader 
of a party warfare of this kind. He has too many con- 
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nexions among the friends of the liberal system to entertain 
all those prejudices and animosities, which are necessary 
ingredients in the character of a proselyting sectarian. He 
knows too intimately and entirely the kind and amiable feel- 
ings, the intellectual worth, the pure and correct morality, 
that are to be found in the ranks of his opponents, to apply 
to them the fierce and denunciatory epithets, with which a 
more persecuting temper has not unfrequently assailed them. 
He has travelled abroad and at home, and become too familiar 
with mankind not to despise that illiberal and contracted 
temper, which [imits all truth and integrity and Christian 
principle within the narrow circle of believers in one theolo- 
gical creed. We fear, however, that as the good Doctor 
seems to admit that sectarians can be Christians, and speaks 
of his consideration and regard towards them, and more 
especially, as he declares that he should be ‘ the last person 
in the world to wish to deprive them of their right, or lessen 
their facilities, of propagating what they honestly believe to 
be the doctrines of Christianity,’ he has opened an account, 
which it will not be very easy to settle, with the modern 
Inquisition to which he is amenable. 

But, these disqualifications notwithstanding, Dr. Codman 
has some claims on his theological friends. He has presented 
their views as strongly and “forcibly as they could be ex- 
hibited, and he has set forth their arguments clearly, with 
energy, and apparent self-conviction ; and his arrows, if the 
come short of the mark, fail not from the Ciclidunnes of the 
arm, but the weakness of the bow. 

The Doctor well understands the advantage of stating the 
question in his own way, and accordingly he demands 
‘ whether, in the existing state of public opinion on religious 
subjects 1 in this Commonwealth, it is expedient for this Uni- 
versity to descend from the high and elevated station, which 
it ought to hold as the University of the State, and by the 
establishment of a Theological Department, lend its mighty 
influence to the support of any one sect of professing Chris- 
tians?’ And he seems to take for granted, if he can es- 
tablish the negative of this question, that he maintains his 
case. 

The true question before the Overseers was, whether the 
Statutes for the Theological School, then proposed by the Cor- 
poration, should be substituted for those of 1819, which were 
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already in force, and would have continued in force if the new 
Statutes had not been adopted. We are willing, however, in 
this discussion, to yield to Dr. Codman a proposition for which 
in the course of his speech he contends, namely, that the 
original establishment of such a department is not a conclusive 
reason for continuing it, or for sanctioning and endeavouring 
to improve it, if its original establishment was wrong in prin- 
ciple, or is found to have injurious effects. We give up, too, 
the argument to be derived from the disadvantage of abro- 
gating existing establishments, because we are willing to meet 
the case on the broadest ground of principle, and would not 
justify a continuance in error on the authority of usage, if 
such usage can be proved to be wrong. 

A theological department, then, we contend, is an indis- 
pensable part of this University; and we do not mean to 
argue from the example of every other such institution, with 
the only exceptions, as far as we know, of London and Vir- 
ginia, but from the origin, design, and object of Harvard 
College itself. 

This Institution was, and is, dedicated Christo et Ecclesia. 
{ts pious founders erected, supported, and maintained it, 
chiefly because a good education was necessary for the ex- 
istence of a learned ministry, and a learned ministry was one 
of the chief means, by the blessing of Heaven, for the propa- 
gation and maintenance of the Christian religion. It was 
not for the purpose of making physicians or lawyers or states- 
men, that classical literature and the exact sciences were to 
be taught in Harvard College. ‘These great objects were only 
incidental to the greater and more important one of bringing 
on a regular and abundant supply of able, intelligent, and 
pious ministers for the churches of Christ. 

In 1642 one of the first patrons of the College thus writes ; 
‘After God had carried us safe to New England, and we 
had builded our houses, provided necessaries for livelihood, 
reared convenient places for God’s worship, and settled the 
civil government, one of the next things we longed for and 
looked after was to advance learning and perpetuate it to 
posterity, dreading to leave an dlliterate ministry to the 
churches, when our present ministers should lie in dust.’ * 








* New England’s First Fruits. Mass. Hist. Coll. Vol. I. p- 202. 
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Theological instruction was thus distinctly pointed out as 
the ultimate design of Harvard College; but there were 
preliminary measures to be taken before this instruction 
could be bestowed. Youth were to be educated in other 
knowledge as a prerequisite to the study of Divinity. It 
was as necessary that students should become acquainted 
with the principles of language and the philosophy of the 
aze, before they pursued the study of their appropriate pro- 
fession, as that they should be able to read and write, before 
they began the study of the classics; and the College was 
founded to give them that instruction, which should prepare 
them for acquiring a knowledge of theology, and when its 
means would permit, give them the knowledge of theology 
itself. By the more liberal donations of modern times, a 
wider sphere of utility has been opened to the College, 
and statesmen and civilians and distinguished men of every 
department of life have obtained the first elements of their 
intellectual wealth within its walls; but from the laying of 
its first corner-stone, the preparation of pupils to occupy the 
sacred desk has been one of its steadiest designs ; and all its 
arrangements of study and discipline have been so intimately 
connected with this object, that they cannot now be changed 
without a radical alteration and renovation of the entire estab- 
lishment. From the earliest time, morning and evening prayers 
have been daily offered in the chapel, at which all the students 
have been required to attend. Sabbath exercises have been 
regularly performed for many years in the College chapel, 
and so long certainly as the Hollis professorship of Divinity 
has been founded, constant and regular instruction has been 
given to some extent in theology.* A department, then, in 
which professional education shall be completed, is only an 
extension of the original design, not the intrusion of a new 
branch of study. It is carrying on and completing, what, 
having been begun before, had always been extended to the 
limits of the means that the College possessed. It is 





* It may be mentioned, as an illustration of the perfectly catholic 
spirit in which the government of the University is administered, that 
students of other denominations are not required to attend worship in 
the chapel on Sundays; and as the doctrinal and controversial lectures 
required of the Hollis Professor are delivered on that occasion, it is not 
necessary that an undergraduate should be directly exposed in any 
way whatever to the theological instructions of the School or College, 
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doing for the students of theology what had been done for 
students i in medicine and law, enabling them, in the atmo- 
sphere of a college, with the habits, manners, and means 
that a great public seminary only can supply, with the aid 
of books that are not elsewhere easy of access, and with 
the intercourse of learned and intellectual companions, and 
associates of more advanced age, to prosecute their researches 
and employ their time, like pupils of other professions, with 
economy and convenience. 

But independently of the ancient design of Harvard College, 
we hold that they who have the care “of it, were bound by 
all the moral obligations of their place to establish a theolo- 
gical department as speedily as the means of so doing were 
at their command. 

A College is, ex vt termini, a place of public education. 
It is maintained for the purpose of enabling those, who resort 
to it, to act well their part on the great theatre of life. And 
what is their part but to be useful to the community in some 
honest and honorable profession or employment? Of all the 
various occupations of society, they who are favored with a 
liberal education most usually devote themselves to profes- 
sional employment. Now why should not all these have 
equal claims to the benefits of college instruction? Wh 
should a physician or lawyer be educated for the actual 
entrance on his professional duties, and a theologian, half 
instructed, be sent off to get the residue of his instruction 
where he may? We are no converts to the doctrine, that 
any profession is in itself sacred. A clergyman is an instructer, 
and only an instructer, of his fellow men; a teacher, on a 
larger scale, but a teacher, as strictly and absolutely as a 
schoolmaster, and neither more nor less. He is a man 
separated to teach what it becomes all men carefully and 
earnestly to learn, but separated from them not by any 
sanctity of character, or supposed sacredness of duty, but 
that he may himself the better learn, and thereby be the 
better enabled to teach. THe performs his pastoral functions 
on the common principle of the economy and advantage of a 
division of labor ; because it is better for the whole, that one 
should exclusively attend to the cultivation of his own under- 
standing, and the communication of his acquirements to 
others, than that, by a common and indiscriminate claim upon 
all, the duty should be poorly performed, or perhaps wholly 
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omitted. To prepare an individual for entering on this task, 
is part of the duty of a college of universal instruction ; and 
we see no reason, except in the antiquated notion a the 
divine right of bishops; which has fallen into the same con- 
tempt as the divine right of kings, why this part of instruction 
should not be provided wherever it conveniently may. 

Dr. Codman and his Orthodox friends admit the necessity 
of human learning for an accomplished and useful minister 
of the gospel; but their objection is, that the candidate must 
not acquire his’ learning at Harvard College. Now we beg 
leave to doubt tlie accuracy of the terms in which this ob- 
jection is conveyed. We suspect the true ground of hostility 
is not to the place, but the doctrine ; not that young men 
should not learn theology at Harvard College, but that such 
theology as they do learn there, should be learned nowhere. 
To this objection, properly stated, we will give our answer 
but we appe sal to the candor of Dr. Codman to publish the true 
reason, in the next edition of his Speech, and then it will be 
found that there is not in his mind, or the minds of his friends, 
any objection to a theological department in Harvard Col- 
lege, provided a rev erend friend of his might be Dean of the 
Faculty. Even the hierarchal appellation of Dean might 
then be tolerated, and its authority certainly would be in 
hands that would not hesitate in its use. Until the inauguration 
of the present Hollis Professor of Divinity, we never heard 
a suggestion, that Theology should not be taught at Harvard 
College ; ; and the cry since has been, not that “the professor- 
ship & ear be abolished, but that somebody should be ap- 
pointed to teach such theological doctrines as are congenial 
to the minds of Dr. Codman and his Calvinistic associates. 

We have on no occasion found any unwillingness in 
these gentlemen to have the professor’s chair remain ; in- 
deed its influence and authority. seem to be constantly 
coveted. Argument has been exhausted to show that they 
have a right to it; and when what is urged for argument 
is exhausted, bitter revilings and severe censure, with no 
measured imputations of dishonesty and fraud, are heaped 
on the College government for retaining a professor who fills 
his place certainly to the great acceptance of those who 
appointed him. If these gentlemen had their way, Dr. Cod- 
man, or some other disciple of Calvin, would be introduced 
there, and why? ‘To teach his own dogmas ; to propagate 
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his own faith ; to spread the gloomy, abasing, distressing, and 
mystical doctrines of an unintelligible creed; to introduce 
that doxology, which Dr. Codman complains is at present 
omitted ; and which, if it was not used by sincere and pious 
men, would seem to Unitarian ears very like blasphemy and 
polytheism. 

All this has been done of old time, and would be done 
again, under Dr. Codman’s scheme, if the power over the 
College should ever pass into his hands. The objection, 
therefore, is not sound or sincere, that there should not be 
any religious instruction at Harvard College. If there may 
be any, the quantity of it cannot be quarrelled with. The 
education that it is worth while to give at all, it is worth 
while to make as complete as_ possible. What it would be 
right for one professor of divinity to do, it cannot be wrong 
to have done more extensively by two or three; and the 
principles, which may be properly inculcated on the younger 
pupils, the older may without blame examine, and, as they 
think proper, confirm or reject. A theological department 
is obviously only an extension of the same instruction, which 
the College originally was designed to promote ; an enlarge- 
ment of what it has always given; a continuation, on a 
broader scale, of what has been done there by the professors 
of Dr. Cedman’ s creed, before what we consider the errors 
of that creed were discovered and exposed. 

We hold it to be unfair to profess that the establishment 
of a theological departinent in Harvard College is a measure 
to be denounced in itself, when the real objection i is not to 
an establishment as such, but only to that kind of establish- 
ment, of which Dr. Codman and his friends describe this one 
tobe. It is fighting under false colors, and enlisting recruits, 
who would not march to the battle, if they knew the nature 
of the service. 

Dr. Codman is too wise to trust his reputation as an in- 
telligent and honest man to this mode of warfare. The new 
department will teach Unitarianism! It is a Unitarian insti- 
titution! ‘The mighty influence of the College will support 
one —that is, the Unitarian—sect of Christians! This is 
the true cause of complaint; and to support it, the Doctor 
occupies some time in establishing the fact, that none of the 
professors is of the Calvinistic faith. 

There are some citizens in our community, who think any 
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form of Christianity better than none; and would prefer its 
most erroneous doctrines, rather than that the young and 
tender mind should be wholly without the influence of its 
precepts. In their optnion, truth would shine through error, 
and its intrinsic warmth dry up or scatter the sine that 
surround it. Not so Dr. Codman and his Orthodox friends. 
Carry out his argument, and there must be no religious in- 
struction, and no religious services for the pupils in the College. 
Either something will be said contrary to his doctrines, or 
Sp will be omitted to be said, which his doctrines 
imply or require; and to prevent that, it is best to have 
ne le to do with religion at all. In other words , Christianity 
is only “good when it assumes our forms and opinions. If 
you are not a Calvinist, it is immaterial what you are. One 
error is no worse than another r; and you may as well be an 
infidel, as a Unitarian. Where such habits of thinking pre- 
vail, there is no wonder that such hostility is manifest. 

Now we do not deny, that the Professors of the School are 
Unitarians ; and we Tejoice in the fact. We do not deny, 
that the probability is, that the students will come from the 
School impressed wih the truth of the Unitarian faith. 
God forbid that it should be otherwise. It is the object of 
all study to acquire and advance truth; and as, in our 
opinion, this system is the truth, and the only truth, we ask 
the benediction of Heaven upon all the means by w hich it is 
promoted. 

But, with this admission, we deny that in any sense the 
School can be called a Unitarian school, or that the estab- 
lishment of it is with design or with tendency to promote 
Unitarianism, except exactly so far as Unitarianism is proved 
to be the true gospel of Jesus Christ. In this respect the 
theological department at Cambridge differs from the estab- 
lishments at Andover, Newton, Wilbraham, or any other sec- 
tarian school in this or any other country in Christendom. 

In the School at Cambridge, no creed of any sect is re- 
quired of teachers o1 - pupils beyond the acknowledgment, 
that the Bible is the record of the word of God. Men are 
eligible as Professors, whatever may be the peculiarities of 
their opinion ; and the pupils are free to examine and decide 
for themselves, as to the tenets they shall receive and admit 
as true. ‘There is no test for admission, and no penalty 
of the nature of exclusion for differences of opinion. The 
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abstract truths of Christianity, so far as by the nature of the 
Christian system its doctrines can be taught in abstract form, 
are here to be inculcated and explained ; and if by the power 
of the human mind, and the character of our religion, it can 
be inculcated and received as pure elementary truth, so it 
will be inculcated, and so it will be received. 

But we will not avoid the force of Dr. Codman’s argu- 
ment. Although any Christian is eligible as a professor, he 
contends that none but a Unitarian will be elected ; although 
truth in the abstract may be taught, the pupils will be, or 
become, Unitarian. This is what he would illustrate in bis 
remarks, though the learned speaker avoids the declaration 
in form. 

To this objection then we say, that if theology is to be 
taught at all, if the ey principles of religion are to be con- 
veyed to the mind, if prayers are to be publicly offered 
every day, and sermons preached on Sunday, these services 
must be performed by men having some particular creed, 
and belonging to some one or more of the religious parties 
into which the people of the Commonwealth are divided. 
The objection, therefore, either avails for the total abrogation 
. all religious instruction, or is good for nothing. And it 

‘ails more as an argument to abolish the religious instruction 
given to the younger pupils, than to professional students. 
In that tender age, faith is commonly established rather by 
authority than conviction. ‘The youthful mind receives im- 
plicitly what it is taught, and especially so receives that 
instruction, which is given independently of any personal 
research. Professional students may be more guarded ; they 
seek for a reason for the doctrines advanced, and examine 
for themselves whether these things be so. 

As to the other branch of the objection, that none but 
Unitarians will be elected, its truth, and of course its force, 
must depend on the character of the government of the Col- 
lege. If the government was tied up by statutes, or limited 
grants, so that it was not free to act according to its own 
judgment, on full views of what constituted the ‘public good, 
there would be weight in the objection. But such is not the 
case. Nothing prevents the Corporation from proposing a 
Calvinist. Nothing hinders the Overseers from rejecting a 


Unitarian. Individual members in the latter body act on 
this liberty, and Dr. Codman or some of his friends recently 
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cast their ballots in opposition to the Professor of Biblical 
Literature, a gentleman of extraordinary learning and emi- 
nent purity of character : against whom the whole world could 
find nothing, but his Unitarianism, as a matter for complaint. 
But they are not a majority, and can effect nothing! What 
then? The path is open to every body ; the roads are all free. 
The election in this, as in every other exercise of popular will, 
must be determined by the voice of the majority. But our 
Calvinistic brethren are not that majority, and therefore they 
complain. The y may, however, become a majority. When 
the senators and councillors of the Commonwealth are Or- 
thodox, then Harvard College will be under Orthodox au- 
thority. Lf their doctrines are spreading, as they profess to 
believe, and liberal opinions are falling into disre pute, as they 
industriously inculcate in their publications, the sceptre, that 
has departed from Judah, will return again, and a new day 
of darkness succeed to the period of departing light. We 
do not believe this time will come very soon. We offer them 
no consolation in the deceptive prospect of such an improbable 
change ; but we maintain that an institution, which is bound 
to no creed or form by positive enactment, an institution, 
that may be directed to any system, and made the advocate 
of any theological sect that ‘the majority of the people please 
to command, has all the characteristics of the freest, fairest, 
most catholic and liberal establishment, and cannot fairly be 
charged with any sectarian influence beyond that which the 
people of the Commonwealth wish to maintain. It is not so 
at Andover. If the whole community advance, as we hope 
they will, in knowledge and learning and the clearer and 
brighter vision of the gospel of salvation, that institution will 
stand, a cold and dark memorial of the condition of the 
human mind when it was founded. If we are rightly in- 
structed in the statutes of the professorships there, it would 
be dangerous for the instructers to grow wiser or know more 
in all future time, than the grave and reverend seigniors knew, 
whose original liberality built up that nursery of C alvinism. 
Formal creeds chain them to their original faith. They are 
bound in fetters of ice to the dreary coast where first ‘they 
landed, and no earthly power can ever change their situation. 
In the progress of intellectual expansion, in the growth of 
intelligence, in the brighter and warmer day of theological 
and religious opinion, they can neither advance nor improve. 
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Already the limit of their faculties is marked but, and they 
must remain, like some solitary spot in the wilderness, dis- 
tinguished by its original sterility, while all around is beaming 
with civilization and culture, and the blessings of industry 
and the arts of peace. 

Much as we prize those doctrines which have been sup- 
ported in our pages, we are far from believing that they con- 
tain all that is yet to be learned on the great topics of the 
Christian faith. The human mind is destined to go on from 
improvement to improvement, to advance in a knowledge of 
its own high nature and condition, and in the developement 
and illustration of those grander and purer motives, which 
constitute the religious character of mankind. ti or by 
what means, we can no more now know, than they did, who 
died before Protestantism was disclosed, or the Puritan faith 
gathered its friends upon our shores. But whenever, or 
however, this may be, the theology taught at Cambridge 
will proc ‘eed with the march of the human mind ; advancing 
as that advances, rejecting its errors, seizing on paren truths, 
and glorifying the divine Source of all human knowledge 
and religious feeling for each ray of intelligence that is scat 
tered in its path. 

The school at Andover and the school at Newton are 
admitted by Dr. Codman to be sectarian schools. The 
former teaches the doctrines held for truth by the Orthodox 
Congregationalists at the time when the creed was formed, 
which is propounded to its professors. It can teach nothing 
else. ‘The latter teaches the faith of the Baptists, and must 
continue to teach that faith through all time. ‘They could not 
exchange duties, or unite them, however much one or the 
other sect may prevail. The school at Cambridge professes 
to teach the truths of the Bible as the y are now understood, 

or hereafter may be understood, by those to whom the duty 
of giving instruction is confided. And the instruction will be 
confided to those whom the general voice of the community 
indicates to be worthy of giving that instruction. As knowl- 
edge advances, instruction will advance. If, in the progress of 
time, Baptists or Calvinists are proved to be preeéminently 
right, and the diffusion of intelligence and a better under- 
standing of the Bible give demonstration of their correctness, 
there is nothing to prevent the Cambridge School from fol- 
lowing their faith. If, on the other hand, time and industry, 
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study and research, human effort and divine aid, encourage 
and maintain the Unitarian doctrines, or open the mind to 
higher and nobler and more glorious views of duty and 
venue and religious obligation, then will this school have the 
means of advancing with advancing science, and, bound only 
to truth, will be found her associate and companion, how 
bold soever may be the flight she may venture to sustain. 

But we pass to another argument urged by Dr. Codman 
in a manner, which induces us to suppose he considers it the 
great battering- ram of his attack. 

Theological schools, it is admitted, are useful. Even 
Unitarians may be allowed to have them, if they please. 
Colleges too may have a distinctive religious character. 
Amherst or New Haven are too sacred to be touched in this 
regard; but there must be no theological department at 
Harvard College, because Harvard College is the child of 
the State ! 

There seems to us to be a peculiar infelicity in the rever- 
end gentleman’s statement of the facts on which his position 
depends, and a little error of logic in drawing the conclusion 
even from the facts he assumes. Let us ascertain how far 
Harvard College is ‘intimately and inseparably connected 
with the State.’ 

The College was founded in 1636. The Colony gave 
two hundred pounds, payable that year, and two hundred 
the next, and John Harvard, who died in 1638, ‘gave the 
half of his estate (which amounted to seven hundred pounds ) 
for the erecting of the College.’ In 1650 the General Court, 
on the application of the President, passed an act constitut- 
ing certain persons a Corporation, by the name of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows of Harvard College, with perpetual suc- 
cession ; and the whole property held or intended for the 
College was assigned to and vested in that Corporation, who 
have “maintained a regular succession to this day. From 
that time to the present, as the advancement of public edu- 
cation required, and because the promotion of education was 
interesting, and indeed essential to the preservation of a re- 
publican government, various sums have been granted by the 
State to this Corporation for the use of the College ; and the 
Legislature have consented, that the high officers of state 
should become, with others, a Board of Overseers for the 
government, in certain respects, of its corporate affairs. 
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Ist. The State, then, or the Colony to which the State 
is successor, founded the College. 

2dly. The State gave divers sums of money to advance its 
interests. 

3dly. The State permits its own officers, ex officio, to aid 
with others in managing the College concerns. 

Now we are much in error if any or all these circum- 
stances form such a relationship between the State and the 
College, that it becomes improper for this College io do 
what Amherst or New Haven or any other college might be 
justified in doing. 

As founder, the State had unquestionably the sole power 
and authority over the Institution; might appoint its officers, 
direct its course of instruction, and hold all its funds in trust 
for the purposes intended. ut this claim of right the State 
voluntarily gave away, and constituted a Corporation of pri- 
vate citizens, clergymen and laymen, on whom they devolved 
this duty. And from that day to this the State, in its politi- 
cal capacity, has never exercised, or claimed to exercise, any 
of the common law rights of the founder of an eleemosy nary 
institution, in regard to the College. 

The State has, at various times, been a liberal benefactor 
to the College. But it gave its benefactions, and did not 
expect to purchase or receive any rights in return. It did 
not buy or bribe the College Corporation. Whether, on the 
whole, the public treasury or individual generosity has sup- 
plied the larger part of the funds, now or at any time held 
by the College, we have no means of easy access for deter- 
mining. Nor is it material, because it is plain, that the most 
liberal individual would obtain no right by his most splendid 
donation to interfere with the College government, nor could 
the State gain any such right by similar generosity. 

A standing law formerly gave every incorporated academy 
a claim on the bounty of the State. Brunswick and Williams- 
town Colleges have also participated largely in the public 
munificence, but without any claim by the State, or any ap- 
prehension on the part of the Trustees of Academies or the 
Overseers of those Colleges, that the State had thereby 
formed an inseparable and intimate union with them. 

The individual members of the Senate and Council, and the 
first and second magistrates of the Commonwealth unite with 
thirty other persons to form the Board of Overseers. ‘This 
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gives a peculiarity to the College; but, we apprehend, was 
intended for the honor of the College, onl not for the dig- 
nity of the State. ‘These gentlemen are overseers e2 officio ; 
not while they are ac ting in the course of their official duty, 
but apart from it. The designation is merely descriptto per- 
sonarum, and was undoubtedly intended to acquire, for the 
advancement of education and sound learning, the protection 
and patronage of eminent and influential men. It is to be 
remembered, that, in the Board of Overseers, the Governor 
is not acting in his executive capacity, nor the Senators as a 
branch of the Legislature, but as private individuals, consult- 
ing with other fellow citizens for the welfare of a Corporation, 
whose prosperity should be dear to every citizen of the 
Commonwealth. 

The further fact, that the Constitution of the Common- 
wealth has a chapter regarding ‘ the University at Cambridge 
and encouragement of literature,’ &c. is sometimes urged 
on the inconsiderate as proof that ‘ the College is the child 
of the State.’ Dr. Codman indeed has not adverted to this 
fact. He understood the subject too well himself, and spoke 
to those whom he knew to be too well acquainted with it, to 
hazard his character by so sophistical an argument ; but, 
as it will probably be urged i in other quarters, it may not be 
amiss to give it a passing word. 

An inspection of the Constitution shows clearly, that the 
object was to provide for the continuance, perpetuity, and 
security of the College Corporation ; to confirm the Presi- 
dent and Fellows in their corporate rights, and to preserve to 
them and their successors full title and exclusive power over 
the funds then in their possession, for the purposes for which 
they were bestowed. It is an absolute, unconditional, con- 
firmatory surrender of all rights which the people of the 
care or the new government then to be estab- 
lished, had, or might have, as founders of this Corporation, 
or legal successors to the original founders, and a transfer of 
any right, or claim of right, from the government and people 
to the C orporation, who were thereby solemnly recognised 
as having been before established. 

The language of the Constitution is as plain as it is posi- 
tive. ‘It is declared, that the President and Fellows of 
Harvard College in their corporate capacity, and their suc- 
cessors in that capacity, their officers and servants, shall 
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have, hold, use, exercise, and enjoy all the powers, authori- 
ties, rights, liberties, privileges, immunities, and franchises, 
which they now have, or are entitled to have, hold, use, 
exercise, and enjoy, and the same are hereby ratified and 
confirmed unto them the said President and Fellows of 
Harvard College, and to their officers and servants respec- 
tively for ever.’ 

The second section confirms their title to all grants, lega- 
cies, and devises; and the third provides for ascertaining 
the successors of the Board of Overseers. Some provision 
of this kind was made necessary, in that early period of our 
political history, by the change of government. Any corpo- 
ration was then a strange thing in this country ; and its rights 
or continuance on the change GC f government were not exac tly 
understood. £ majorti cautela this great Corporation was 
not exposed to controversy, or trusted to judic ial construction. 
Its rights were prote cted, and the State again abandoned any 
supposed power which, by escheat or otherwise, the political 
revolution of the country might in any way enable it to as- 
sume. 

The same chapter of the Coastitution further provides, 
‘that nothing therein shall be construed to prevent the Legis- 
lature of this Commonwealth from making such alterations 
in the government of the said University as shall be con- 
ducive to its advantage, and the interest of the republic of 
Jetters, in as full a manner as might have been done by the 
Legislature of the late Province of Massachusetts Bay.’ 

This clause is sometimes impressed to give countenance to 
Dr. Codiman’s theory, by other advocates, with an entire 
misapprehension of its meaning. 

At most it amounts only to that reservation, which the 
State now constantly makes in all incorporations for holding 
real estate, and for any new object not tested by experience ; 
it is a power to alter and amend for the security of the pub- 
lic, but not to seize upon and possess for the emolument of 
the State. It purports indeed to be no other reservation of 
power, than what the Legislature of the Province had. And 
what power had that Legislature : > Oniginally the common 
law power or patronage of a Founder, and that had been 
parted with and transferred. ‘The Legislature of the Prov- 
ince therefore had no lawful control, and the Commonwealth, 
as its successors, could gain none. But it became necessary, 
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in the change of government from a colony to an independent 
sovereignty, to ascertain who, in the new government, were 
successors to those who acted as Overseers of the College 
under the royal charter. ‘This is done by the Constitution, 
and is all that is done by that imstrument. ‘The case of 
The Trustees of Dartmouth omy: vs. Woodward, in the 
Supreme Court of the United States, * abundantly establidiens 
the perfect independence of literary or charitable corpora- 
tions of any claim on the part of a State ; and if that decision 
is law, and merits the encomium paid to it through the 
country, it follows that a College corporation is as much 
unconnected with and indepe indent of the Commonwee lth, as 
a corporation for a bank, an insurance office, a bridge, or a 
turnpike road. 

For the continuance and protection given to the cause 
of learning and science, the people of the Commonwealth 
have great merit; and we are the last to undervalue the 
benefit, or to deny the obligation of gratitude which it imposes. 
But all that is a very different thing from a disposition to 
identify the College with the political government of the 
State, or to encourage an idea that the acts of the Academic 
Board are the acts of the constituted authorities of the State. 
And we cannot conceal our opinion, that to propagate such 
sentiments is an attempt to operate on the College by unfair 
means, and is a disingenuous mode of promoting sectarian 
projects under a guise that may deceive some not so well in- 
formed as those who wear it. 

But let us concede, for argument’s sake, that Harvard 
College is, what Dr. Codman insists that it is, the Uni- 
versity of the State. What then? According to his notion, 
there must not be any theological faculty connected with 
it, because such faculty would be sectarian; and he asks, 
if we are prepared ‘to violate the Constitution, which ex- 
pressly provides, that no subordination of any one sect or 
denomination of Christians to another shall be established 
by law.’ ‘The Doctor in his printed Speech has marked this 
passage in italics, as if it was peculiarly pungent, and has 
elsewhere given currency to the idle suggestion of an inten- 
tention to unite Church and State, — ‘Tam conscientious- 
ly opposed to a union of Church and State’; and he has 


* 4 Wheaton’s Reports, 518. 
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attempted to alarm his readers with the stale story of an 
established religion. ‘There can be no objection to their 
[Law and Medicine] connexion with the University ; but not 
so with Theology, unless it is intended, which may God 
forbid, to have an established religion.’ We have too much 
respect for Dr. Codman’s understanding to suppose he be- 
lieves such nonsense; and yet we are unwilling to imagine, 
that these catch words were sounded for the popular ear ; 


‘ spargere voces 
In vulgum ambiguas.’ 


A union of Church and State is to be effected only by that 
subordination of one sect to another, which Dr. Codman and 
his friends know very well does not exist, cannot exist, and, 
as far as the liberal party extends, is not desired by any 
individual. Perfect freedom of inquiry, the right of private 
judgment, and the sufficiency of instructed reason to ascer- 
tain the truth, he and they know to be leading articles of 
our theology, and to be totally and irreconcilably hostile to 
all and every power but that of argument, fairly, patiently, 
and freely presented to the mind. A claim to authority over 
conscience belongs to another class of the Christian commu- 
nity. Where a desire to possess such authority is exhibited, 
the Doctor can find nearer home. Let him seek for it in 
the rigorous exaction of creeds, in permanent provisions for 
teaching the peculiar opinions of the donors of certain ample 
funds, that are intended to purchase a control over the facul- 
ties of man, and prevent the possibility of their expansion. 
Let him look for it in trust deeds, that are to fetter the rights 
of proprietors in the property they contribute for the support 
of Christian worship, and put the consciences of hearers 
under the guardianship of a self-constituted hierarchy. Let 
him find it in consociations and councils and _ presbyteries ; 
but never look for it or expect to find it in the open, plain 
path of Unitarianism, which breathes only in the air of free- 
dom, and derives all its present vigor, and all its prospects 
for the future, from the influence of its evidence and its 
arguments on the enlightened, increasing, and cultivated rea- 
son of those to whom it is addressed. 

If the College, with more than its present ample means, was 
solely and exclusively devoted to the propagation of any 
religious opinion, there would not, even in such a case, be any 
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union of Church and State, nor any subordination of any one 
religious sect to another. This union and this subordination 
could exist only by force of some law of the land, that should 
take away the rights of one sect, and give them to others. 
Such a law, if it passed the forms of legislation, would be un- 
constitutional and void; but the odium and diszrace of such 
a law may be fixed on any party who serious sly proposes it. 
And who does ? Certainly not the Fac culty of Harvard 
College ; not its Corporation or Board of Overseers. Nor 
do we believe the Orthodox Congregationalists would dare 
to do it. But the language of their conduct, and the conse- 
quences of their positions, if acted out to their full length, 
would, on their own principles, bring it about. 

The College, they say, is the child of the State, therefore 
the religion taught at the College is the re ‘ligion of the State ; 
and the State religion is of necessity to bring other sects sates 
subordination! Heu miserande! ‘The Orthodox dogmas were 
taught there for a century ; and the outcry is now, that these 
same dogmas are taught no longer. The doctrines of a ‘ Cal- 
vinistic Baptist of precious memory’ were expounded and 
taught as the religion of the College, when the College was 
as much as now the child of the State; and it was not dis- 
covered during all that time, that there was any violation of 
republican policy, or any union of Church and State. If 
the desire now is to regain the Professor’s chair for some 
similar theologian, are we to infer that the possession is 
coveted for the purpose of putting other sects in subordina- 
tion, and maintaining supremacy by the power of the State ? 
If the Orthodox party disavow such intentions, let them 
have the charity to believe, that the friends of the College 
are equally blameless in this regard. 

The professors of religion, as of science, in any College, 
will of necessity partake of the character of the individuals 
by whom they are appointed. ‘These individuals in Harvard 
College are at present the seven members of the Corpora- 
tion, with whose discretion and official duty the government 
of the State have no more to do, than they have with the 
directors of any bank or msurance office incorporated by its 
authority. For gross mismanagement, no doubt any corpo- 
rate powers may be vacated; but while the Corporation 
continues, the individual members must discharge their duties 
by the light of their own conscience in reference to the 
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solemn responsibility that is imposed on them. The vote of 
the Overseers, on a question of concurrence, depends on the 
same principles; and Dr. Codman and his friends invariably 
give their vote with the same freedom that they would if 
they were a majority of the Board. If they cannot consci- 
entiously vote for a Unitarian, why should they suppose 
Unitarians can conscientiously vote for Calvinists; or if con- 
science permitted, and expediency only was concerned, how 
can they expect, that, in any department of the College, 
men should be appointed to give instruction, whose instruc- 
tions they who appoint them believe would be errone- 
ous. There is nothing peculiar in this respect in the 
theological department. ‘The same course of conduct is 
observed in regard to every professorship or proctorate at 
Cambridge or ‘Andover. The appointing power nominates 


“the individual. who, in the opinion of that power, wil) best 


execute the duties of his office; and the nominating power, 
in the first instance, and the confirming power, on application 
for the purpose, must be governed by ‘its own judgment. 

There can be no exception to this rule, but in cases where 
the appointing power is a trustee to carry into effect the will 
of some other person, a case which does not exist in regard 
to the establishment of the new Professors, or the new arrange- 
ment of the Statutes of the theological department. 

The old complaint, too ‘ painful’ to be dwelt on by Dr. 
Codman, we do not now propose to discuss ; to wit, that the 
fund of the Hollis Professorship 1 is misapplied. Enough has 
been said on this subject 1 in a former Number of our w ork; % 
but we allude to it, as Dr. Codman has done, to observe, in 
passing, how careful he has been to charge his battery with 
every missile that might be supposed to wound the College, 
or to injure it in the opinion of the public. 

But the duty, which might otherwise devolve on the 
government of a College, to appoint men of its own views 
to the Professorships, is denied in regard to Harvard Col- 
lege by Dr. Codman, not only because of its connexion 
with the State, to which we have sufficiently attended, but 
because the present government is Unitarian, and ‘ Harvard 
College was not founded by Unitarians, but by Orthodox 
Congregationalists.’ 





* See the Christian Examiner, No. xxx1v, for September, 1829. 
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This objection, which is a very popular one with Dr. Cod- 
man’s friends, seems to us to be extraordinary as an argument 
in the mouths of religious men. It is as much as to say, 
You, gentlemen of the government, must sacrifice your own 
sdeas of duty to the supposed opinions of men, who lived 
two hundred years ago, and who never had he ard in their 
lifetime of the sentiments, the illustrations, and evidence, 
which during this long period have been accumulating, for 
the guidance and instruction of this and future generations. 

But let us attend to this matter a little more in detail. 

Harvard C ollege was founded by Orthodox Congregation- 
alists, therefore only Orthodox C ong! regationalists can be 
Professors! But it was founded by roy alists, subjects of the 
British crown, therefore such men must teach politics and 
the exact sciences. ‘The logic is as good in one case as the 
other—jidle in both. ‘There are two classes of founders. 
The one, they who appropriate funds for particular specified 
objects ; the other, such as aid, by money or other services, 
in erecting an establishment for the general purposes of edu- 
cation. Now we desire to be informed whether, independently 
of the question of specific appropriation, Dr. Codman would 
contend, that to all future time the theological doctrines to 
be taught at Cambridge must be the same as those of the 
founders two hundred years ago. 

The right to take funds appropriated by the donor for the 
propagation of one set of opinions, and w ith them obtain means 
of disseminating others, is one question ; the right of adding 
new branches of education, of extending the original design, and 
inculeating theological opinions different from the opinions of 
the founders, with other funds acquired long after they were 
in their graves, is another. No sensible man, we should 
suppose, would doubt the existence of this latter right; and 
yet we are not sure but that Dr. Codman, by mixing the 
two cases together, intends something more than to produce 
a confusion, which may aid his cause before the people. 
We are not sure that he does not mean to contend, that be- 
cause the College was founded by Orthodox Congregational- 
ists, it must alwe ays have and possess an Orthodox character ; 
and that no doctrines in theology must now be taught, that 
would not have been acceptable two centuries ago. Unless 
the Doctor is thus bewildered by the darkening tendency of 
the system he espouses, we see no pertinency in his remarks. 
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The question of the Hollis Professorship is altogether dis- 
tinct from the Statutes of the Theological Faculty, although 
the Hollis Professor is required to give instruction in part. 
The Statutes provide for the continuance of a department of 
recent origin, founded in modern times by individual munifi- 
cence, and added to the College to complete its character as 
a Univ ersity. 

To suppose that such an addition cannot be made, with 
the new funds appropriated to it, is to limit the utility of all 
such institutions by the ignorance or illiberality of the age in 
which they were erected. We might as w ‘ell expect the 
Universities of Oxford or Cambridge to teach the superstitions 
of the monks, and propagate popery. For every advance of 
the human mind we must, on these principles, have a new 
College ; and the older institutions, instead of leading in the 
progress of mind, would but serve like tomb-stones, to show 
where its ancient errors had been buried. 

But Dr. Codman reserves his great guns for an attack on 
the Faculty of the School, as it is formed by the Statutes. 
The President of the College is to be its head; and the 
President is a layman ! This is indeed the whole argument. 
The Doctor is so self-satisfied, he seems to think this a 
proposition SO plain, and the conclusion so irresistible, that it 
is useless to draw it out in form. But he rings again and 
again the changes on the cry, that the President is a lay man. 
A layman the head of a the ological faculty! ‘ ‘Tell it not in 
Gath.’ ‘What will the enemies of our holy religion now 
say.’ We cannot answer for the sayings either of friends or 
enemies, open or disguised ; and while we care not for ene- 
mies’ sayings, we will tell him what we think the friends of 
religion ought to say. They, and he among them, ought to 
admire the liberal and rational spirit, w hich has at last found 
out that theology is to be taught as other science is taught, 
by human means, by the application of mental effort and 
personal labor. That although the object to be attained is 
inexpressibly important, the way to attain it is the same, by 
which all knowledge is acquired ; and that neither clergymen 
nor laymen, as such, but intelligent and learned men, are the 
proper persons to communicate the instruction required. He, 
and they too, ought to felicitate the world, that here the 
human mind has broken away from the shackles of bigotry, 
superstition, and ecclesiastical pride, and is enabled to get 
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clear from those ancient errors, the wiles of priestcraft, which 
once imposed on the people the abominable deception, that 
there was something too sacred in theology for any body but 
priests to communicate, or any but intended priests to under- 
stand ; that there was a certain mystery about it, which only 
holy orders anda bishop’s breath could give the right to discov- 
er and unfold. ‘These days have pi assed aw ay. And although 
the argument of the learned Divine proceeds on the pre- 
sumption, that the world has stood still for half a century, 
they to whom the speech is addressed, are too wise to go 
back again to those dark periods, when priests had all the 
learning, or pretended to have all, that it was useful to com- 
municate. 

The question resolves itself into this; Is the present 
head of the University fit for the place assigned him by 
these Statutes? In that place he presides as head of the 
theological faculty, precisely as he is the head of the aca- 
demic or the legal or the medical departments. In neither 
is he called to give the details of instruction. No man could 
be found with ability or time to do this in each of these vari- 
ous branches. But he is not, as Dr. Codman says he may 
be told, a ‘ nominal head.’ By no means. He is to be the 
director and overseer. He is to superintend the general duties 
of professors and students ; to maintain that control and au- 
thority, which keeps each part of the grand machinery of a 
public institution in its regular and appropriate place ; to 
take care of the common good of the whole, that there may 
be no confusion, collision, and disorder; to be, in the 
University, what, by the Constitution of the United States, 
the President is in the nation, who virtute officit becomes 
commander of its army, admiral of its fleet, and head of its 
executive, diplomatic, and domestic affairs, without the 
possibility of being professionally skilled in all these several 
departments, and yet infusing into all the vigor of a sound, 
comprehensive, and controlling mind. 

We cannot part with this subject, without taking from Dr. 
Codman and his friends (for we suppose he means to speak for 
them) all praise for candor in not opposing the election of the 
‘ distinguished layman’ who presides over the University. 
Whatever they did at that election, was on the most refined 
and calculating principles of party policy. They had no 
chance of occupying the high office, —‘no son of theirs suc- 
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ceeding. Of a clergyman or layman, the latter would do 
least injury to their sect ; the former would be more likely 
to be identified with their opponents, or at any rate, if he 
was eminent enough to succeed, his success must be deriv ed 
from his professional, and perhaps his controversial character 

It was liberal in the dominant party to propose a “saeco 
and very wise in the Orthodox not to oppose the nomination. 
We find in their conduct a shrewd and safe calculation for 
their party. 

We have only one more topic to comment on in the Speech 
of Dr. Codman. It is the insinuation every where conveyed, 
that the erecting of a theological department is to get the 
influence of the College i in favor of Unitarianism. 

Now, as members of that sect, we utterly disclaim any 
such intention. Our doctrines are not to be disseminated by 
any other influence than the power of truth, the force of 
conviction, the weight of argument, and the expansion of the 
human mind. Proselytism is out of the question. It might 
as well be attempted to make proselytes in mathematics or 
philosophy. Our system of faith is the result of education 
and study, of reason and judgment. It comes not by en- 
thusiasm, or fervor, or artificial excitement, or the example 
of great names, or the weight of authority. Whether true 
or false, it is to be maintained and propagated by instructing, 
informing, enlarging, and strengthening the intellectual facul- 
ties, and making religion, which at one time has been covered 
in the garb of superstition, and at others sublimated beyond 
the reach of human vision by the fanaticism of its teachers, 
plain and palpable in all the beauty of its natural simplicity, 
and all the intelligibleness of truth. 

But if the design imputed to the government of the Col- 
lege were true, these means to further such a design would 
have been exceedingly injudicious. The College, without 
this new department, was Unitarian. ‘That was the charac- 
ter it had in the estimation of the Orthodox party, and it 
could gain no stronger character by the proposed change. 
On the contrary, a school separate from the College would have 
been reputed another Unitarian Institution ; and this double 
establishment would have more effectually promoted the in- 
fluence complained of, than the joining of both in one. 
Besides we may presume, that in the latter case the School, 
founded as it has been, for the most part, by Unitarians, 
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would have been placed more exclusively under Unitarian 
control. 

The truth is, that no such design ever existed ; and if any 
such influence is perceived or hereafter may be felt, it will 
be the natural and necessary consequence of that spirit of 
free inquiry and personal examination and private judgment, 
which are the characteristics of the age; and which, lead 
where they will, our humble endeavours shall at all times be 
devoted to promote. 

Such inquiry and examination, we believe, will favor Uni- 
tarian doctrines ;- and so far we admit that the new School, by 
encouraging inquiry, will promote Unitarianism. But in no 
other sense is it a sectarian Institution. In no fair sense is 
the College or the School to be charged with that character. 
As far as truth can be taught, independent of sects or party ; 
as far as religion can be illustrated, without sectarian bias ; 
as far as examination and study can be carried on, not to 
promote preconceived opinions, but to aid in fixing the judg- 
ment by the results they produce ; so far this School will 
teach theology, as other schools teach law or medicine, 
freely, impartially, and candidly. 

Let it again and for ever be remembered, that here are no 
Professors bound to limit their belief by their present attain- 
ments. Here are no bounds fixed and impassable, beyond 
which it is criminal to stray. Here no pupils are controlled 
by obligations which they do not understand. ‘ The world 
is all before them where to choose, and Providence their 
guide.’ 

Whatever can be obtained to aid the freest and widest 
inquiry is provided for by the Statutes of the establishment, 
and the conditions on which its funds are held; and if the 
consequence is, that it promotes the cause of liberal Christi- 
anity, it is because that cause is founded on a rock, and has 
the divine assurance, that the gates of hell shall not prevail 
against it. 
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Arr. Il. — The certain Triumph of the Redeemer. A 
Discourse delivered in Murray Street Church, New 


York. By Francis Wayuanp, D. D., President of 
Brown University. 


We always expect from Dr. Wayland strong and original 
views, in clear and eloquent language. We find them in the 
Discourse before us. And as we presume, from the manner 
of its publication, that it is little likely to fall in the way of 
our readers, we propose to lay before them a brief abstract, 
with a i of some passages which seem to us well de- 
serving attention. It is the design of the preacher to prove 
the final universal prevalence of the Christian Religion. The 
manner in which the argument is conducted, mak: the illus- 
trations by which the several portions are enforced, will be 
perceived, even from our brief notice, to be singularly striking 
and forcible. 

After an introduction, intended to prepare the mind for 
the sort of reasoning by which it is to be addressed, the 
preacher states three grounds for believing, ‘that the gospel of 
Jesus Christ will universally prevail.’ The first is, ‘its adapted- 
ness to gratify the wants of the sensitive part of our nature.’ 
Under this head he shows the wonderful excellence and ful- 
ness of its moral adaptation, by which it is adequate to the 
solution of all moral phenomena, and a complete guide in all 
moral duty ; whence ‘ there is the same sort of reason to be- 
lieve that the precepts of the Bible will be read, and studied, 
and obeyed, as there is to believe that the system of Newton 
will finally prevail’; the one occupying in ethics the same 
comprehensive and universal application to man’s necessities 
and desires, which the other holds in phy sICs. 

From its moral he passes to illustrate its intellectual suit- 
ableness for universal reception. Here he shows, that, for 
the gratification of our taste for the sublime and beautiful, 
no book i is so richly qualified as the Bible; selecting for ex- 
amples of this the Scriptural conceptions of character, and 
views of futurity, and adding the remedy which Christianity 
has provided for the sense of guilt and apprehensions of 
divine wrath, which have always weighed heavily on the 
human mind. The conclusion is as follows ; 
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‘Now, setting aside altogether the fact, that, thus far, 
wherever these notions of religion have been taught, all others 
have soon ceased to be either known or thought of, I ask, 
whether a system which sheds such light upon all the relations 
of man, which so fills his conceptions with all that is beautiful 
and sublime in morals, which proffers to him an immortality 
more glorious than aught that elsewhere the mind of man had 
conceived, must not, from the principles of human nature, be 
in the end universally received.’ 

The substance of the second argument we prefer to give 
in the words of-the author himself. His position is, that the 
Creator has given intimations, in the history of the world, 
that the Christian religion shall finally prevail. After stating 
some of the laws and principles of evidence, he proceeds in 
the following passage. 


‘Let us now apply these principles to the case before us. 
It is, I suppose, granted, that a variation, clear and indisputa- 
ble, from the established succession of cause and effect, or of 
antecedent and consequent, is a sufficient proof of the inter- 
position of Deity; for none but He could have thus varied the 
mode of his own operation. Nor can it be denied, that, if 
such a variation from the acknowledged laws of cause and 
effect be indissolubly connected with instructions purporting 
to come from God, God does in fact render himself responsible 
for the truths of all that is thus delivered. 

‘ Now we say, that the first promulgation of the Gospel of 
of Jesus Christ was attended with such a variation from the 
laws of cause and effect, that the interposition of Deity must 
necessarily be supposed, in order to account for it; and, there- 
fore, for the truth of whatever that Gospel reveals, the moral 
character of the Deity is responsible. 

‘The apostles and disciples and the men of that day did 
most certainly believe, that they saw the eyes of the blind 
opened, the ears of the deaf unstopped, the lepers cleansed, 
and the dead raised, by the word of Jesus of Nazareth; and 
also, that, after having seen him crucified, dead, and buried, 
they saw him alive again, conversed with him, walked with 
him; and that they afterwards saw him, under most remarkable 
circumstances, ascend up into heaven. 

* Now, I say, the question here really is not, whether there 
was any variation from the regular succession of cause and 
effect, but where was that variation. Either these events took 
place at the word of Jesus Christ, or they did not. If they 
did take place, as the evangelists relate them, the varia- 
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tion consists in this, that God in this case suspended the laws 
of cause and effect, and made a single word to become the 
antecedent of changes totally unlike to any which, either be- 
fore or since, have ever been known. And if this be so, then 
He has intended to render himself responsible for all that has 
been taught in connexion with such an interposition. If, on 
the contrary, these events did not take place at the word of 
Jesus Christ, then every individual of a great number of men 
either believed they saw what they did not see, or they saw 
what did not exist. ‘There must have been, therefore, a varia- 
tion from the laws of cause and effect, in the case of every 
several individual who supposed himself a spectator ; that is, 
instead of a variation in one Case, a variation in a thousand 
cases. Now such a departure from the laws of cause and 
effect could have been produced only by the Supreme Being, 
and it was inseparably connected with the promulgation of the 
Gospel. Just as much then, as in the other case, does it ren- 
der the Supreme Being responsible for all that we find there 
either as precept or prophecy. On either supposition, the 
proof is full and decisive. 

‘Such, then, is one view of the principles on which rests 
our belief, that the agency of Deity was concerned in the pro- 
mulgation of this system; and, therefore, that his veracity is 
responsible for the truth of it. ‘The applications of the prin- 
ciple are various. In the Old Testament, the rites and cere- 
monies of the Jewish church, the separation of the Jews from 
all other nations, the facts connected with the prophecies 
which the sacred books contain, are inexplicable, upon any 
other supposition. Beside these, the fact, that a few fishermen 
of Galilee should have discovered a new moral system, thou- 
sands of years in advance of their age; a system which does, 
beyond question, embody the moral laws by which the universe 
is governed, can be in no other manner explained. Grant that 
God spake, and all is revealed; deny it, and all is mystery. 
Grant that God spake, and there is one miracle ; deny it, and 
there are ten thousand. 

‘ Now, in the examination of evidence, there is no religion 
whatever. It is a mere matter of science, and to be decided 
by the laws of science. In answer to what we have said, 
therefore, it will not do to laugh at religion, nor rail at enthu- 
siasm. If a man disbelieve what we have here attempted to 
prove, let him show a reason for it. Let him either show a 
fallacy in our reasonings, or else allow our conclusion. If he 
will do neither, let him confess that he does not believe, though 
he cannot tell why he does not, and thus he waives the juris- 
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diction of reason, and puts himself on a level with the enthu- 
siasts whom he so much derides.’ 


We must give the third argument also in the language of 
the author. 


‘Thirdly. The elements of society have been so combined 
as manifestly to tend to such a result as revelation has pre- 
dicted. 

‘The nature of the proof in this case is as follows. It is 
taken for granted, that men are endowed with various desires 
essential to their existence in its present state. Many of these 
desires can only be gratified in a state of society, and when 
other men, as well as the individual, obey the laws which the 
Creator has established. Now, it can be shown, conclusively, 
that these laws are essentially the same as those revealed 1 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ. Hence, when every man finds it 
for his own interest that himself and all other men should uni- 
versally obey the precepts of the Gospel, it is evident that the 
love of happiness, essential to our sensitive nature, must in the 
end ensure its universal reception.’ 


The illustration of this principle is drawn from the laws 
which regulate the accumulation of national wealth. We 
wish that our political economists and active men of worldly 
wisdom would give them heedful consideration, and be per- 
suaded that practical religion is the truest policy, and 
‘ benevolence the greatest sagacity.’ We should be inexcus- 
able if we did not extract largely. 


‘It has been found, by the experience of ages, that the 
strongest stimulant which can possibly be applied to the pro- 
ductive energies both of body and of mind, is to allow vty 
man to employ his whole power, physical and intellectual, 
such manner as he chooses, if he do not so employ it as to 
interfere with the corresponding enjoyment of his neighbour. 
In other words, it has been found that nations grow rich and 
happy, just in proportion : as every man, magistrate, and citizen 
estimates every other man’s happiness as dearly as his ow n; that 
is to say, when every man obeys the universal law of human 
action contained in the Scripture, ‘‘ Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bour as thyself.” This is the reason why justice clothes 
nation in plenty, while injustice curses it with want. This is 
the reason why so many nations on the earth, with meagre 
and stinted physical advantages, abound in the comforts and 
even the luxuries of life, while regions of exhaustless fertility, 
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under a Mahometan or Papal despotism, live from century to 
century on the brink of starvation. Thus it is that the Chris- 
tian religion has frequently, in a few years, done more to pro- 
mote the progress of civilization, than all other means united 
have ever done, in many generations. 

‘ But this is not all. That a nation may grow rich, not only 
is it necessary that industry be exerted ; beside this, the instru- 
ments, with which it may work and the material on which it 
is to be employed, in other words, capital, must be accumulated. 
If whatever is produced be immediately consumed on the grati- 
fication of the passions, not only are the means of future 
accumulation annihilated, but the power of the agent for labor 
is lessened, and hence must result an accelerated tendency to 
poverty. Capital can be accumulated only by self-denial, by 
the government of the passions, by investing all that portion 
of the results of industry, which is not needed for our tem- 
perate enjoyment, in some such manner as shall benefit the 
condition of our fellow-men. Now, this is just the disci- 
pline for which the Gospel prepares mankind. Its first les- 
son is self-denial. ‘‘ Except a man deny himself, he cannot be 
my disciple.” At the very outset, then, it prescribes entire 
subjugation of the passions, the very basis of all frugality. 
Another of its lessons is the necessity of individual and uni- 
versal industry. ‘‘ This we commanded you, that if any man 
would not work neither should he eat.” Thus, while incul- 
cating, as religious duties, industry and frugality, the Gospel 
teaches the soundest and most valuable lessons in the science 
of political economy. ‘That nations, as well as individuals, 
can grow rich on no other principles, is as evident as demon- 
stration. And, on the other hand, that a nation, practising 
the industry and frugality of the Gospel, must become wealthy, 
that is, must abound in all that is requisite to satisfy virtuous 
desire, is equally incontestable. ‘Thus we see how closely is 
connected the prevalence of religion with the prosperity of an 
individual nation. 

‘Besides, where every individual is accumulating, the whole 
must accumulate, and, hence, such a nation must have an an- 
nual amount of wealth to offer in the markets of the world. But 
where shall she offer it. An indolent and profligate people, 
with imperfect skill and scanty capital, will have nothing to 
offer in return. It is not that they do not want the results of 
your labor and frugality, but that they have nothing wherewith 
to purchase them. A degrade ‘d and vicious people can never 
be valuable customers ; for they must always be very limited 
consumers. ‘To be aware of the force of these considerations, 
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compare our exports to a heathen, with those to a Christian 
nation; or those to a Protestant, with those to a Catholic 
nation; or those to the island of Great Britain, with those to 
the rich and thickly peopled shores of the Mediterranean.’ 


A further illustration of the position in question is given 
by showing the extreme impolicy of the slave-trade, and the 
wicked wastefulness of war; and the conclusion is, that as 
men must discover that their real interests, as nations and 
individuals, demand the taking the precepts of Jesus as the 
rules of conduct, they will at length do so. There is thus a 
tendency in the nature of man and of society toward the 
prevalence of the Christian religion. 

A multitude of thoughts crowd upon our minds as we con- 
template the views here brought before us; and we might 
easily extend our article into a long disquisition. But this is 
no part of our design. We have done what we intended, 
when we have thus put our readers in possession of some of 
the views contained in this fine discourse. 

We ought to add, that the sermon on which we have been 
remarking, is one of thirteen discourses preached by dis- 
tinguished men, at a stated Lecture, in the Murray Street 
Church, New York, and printed together in a volume. The 
others are of various interest and unequal merit, some de- 
serving high commendation, some open to criticism. It 
would require more room than we have to spare to do justice 
to the merits or the defects of a volume thus composed. 


Art. IIT. — Professor Srvart’s Appendix to his Evegetical 
Essays on several Words relating to Future Punishment. 
Andover. 1830. 12mo. 


[A Letter.— Continued from page 63.] 


Amone the examined works of Aristotle, aie» occurs five 
times in the treatise de Mundo, twice in the fourteen books of 
Metaphysirs, and five times in the treatise de Calo. These 
twelve are the only instances in the examined works. It 
being my object to spread before you with all fairness the 
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conditions of this word, as it occurs in these ancient writings, 
I will here adduce the several instances in which it occurs, 
whether they be relevant to the particular object of my in- 
quiry or not. The edition which I use is the folio edition of 
Duval, 1629. [ will note the passages according to the 
pages in which they occur, and the portions of those pages 
marked by capital letters of the alphabet. 


De Mundo, cap. 2. Vol. 1. p. 601. E. 

‘ The upper pers of ut a universe] ts all and in every par- 
ticular finished. Of which the most elevated, the dwelling-place 
of God, has been named heaven ; and being full of divine bodies 
which we are accustomed to call stars, moving in a perpetual 
motion in one circumgyration and circle, acts in choral harmony 
with all these incessantly during EXISTENCE [3 aidvos].” 

They who see cause may say ‘eternity’ for,aiwyros here. 
I cannot, because I have evidence yet to be produced, that 
Aristotle did not consider eternity as being the meaning of aiay. 
An EXISTENCE capable of continuance according to its nature, 
appears to have been the general meaning of this word in his 
use; but he sometimes employs it in the sense of state or 
age. One or the other of these meanings accords with the 
connexion in which it occurs in his writings without excep- 
tion, so far as the present examination extends. In most 
instances, existence is the most appropriate term for express- 
ing its import. 

Cap. 5. p. 609. C. 

‘ Which of these things separately can be compared with the 
order of the heaven, and the relation of the stars, sun, and also 
the moon moving in most perfect measures from one STATE 
[or age] to another STATE [or age] [e wiwvog sig Eregoy aiwve.]’ 
—JIn any case eternity is not in aio» here. 

Cap. 5. p. 610. A. 

Speaking of the many changes which are taking place 
upon the earth by reason of the growth and decay of veget- 
ables, the life, actions, and death of animals, the influence of 
earthquakes, floods, flames, &c., he adds, 

‘ All these things seem to be done for her good, in order to 
maintain [her] safety during EXISTENCE [17 dv’ aidvog owrtngiay 
magezew |.’ 

If there be any sense of duration in aia» in this passage, it 
is much like that expressed by the speaker in Ecclesiastes 
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i. 4. ‘Generation passeth away, and generation cometh, 
and the earth abideth for ever ;’ or ‘endureth in an uninter- 
rupted existence >; which seems most consonant to the anti- 
thesis intended in that passage. It is an antithesis between 
the human race, the existence of which is broken up into 
different generations, and that of the earth which endures 
without interruption. ‘There certainly seems to have been 
a similarity of mind between Aristotle in this place and the 
speaker in Ecclesiastes ; and aiwy in the use of the one seems 
to have borne-the same import as in the mind of the other. 
There are those: doubtless who will believe it to be eternity ; 
I cannot, for reasons yet to be produced in regard to Aris- 
totle, and on account of the antithesis evident in Ecclesiastes. 


Cap. 5. p.610. B. In the same connexion with the last 
instance, he remarks ; 

‘ And one safety being perfected by all these, contending among 
themselves, continues ; and while they sometimes conquer and 
sometimes are conquered, it preserves the whole incorruptible 
during EXISTENCE [gvietre: 10 olunay updagtoy du aidvos.|’ 

Cap. 7. p. 615. C. 

‘ He [God] being one, has many names;..... and they call 
him Jupiter and Dis ; using interchangeably, those names by 
which we may call him by whom we live. He is also said to be 
[the son] of Saturn [Eternity] and of Time, extending through 
from an unlimited ExisteNCe to another EXISTENCE [dujxoy 
é wiwvos UTEQUOVOS £ig ELEQOY wiove. |’ 

Metaph. Lib. xiv. cap. 7. Vol. m. p. 1001. A. 

‘H yug vou évegyse Lan? éxetvog Oé Hi EVEOYELO” évéoyea O& 7 
nad? avtny, éexsivov Can agiotn xet atd.og * pausy Jé tov eov sive 
Cmov uidior, dgustovy’ wots Sw xa aimy ouvezng nat aid.os UmuOxEL 
To O&@* TOVTO yao 0 de0c. 

‘The energy of mind indeed is life. And he is this en- 
ergy. And this energy in itself is his life, most excellent and 
eternal. And we say, that God is a living being, eternal and 
most excellent. So that life and an Ex1sTENCE continuous and 
eternal appertain to God. Verily, this is God.’ 

Here, then, the question is in one respect decided. Aris- 
totle felt himself under the necessity of adding the adjective 
aidvoc, in order to infuse a sense of eternity into aid. He 
was no Hebrew, and cannot be suspected of having made 
use of the expression, ‘an eternal eternity.’ It is evident, 
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from his using the adjective, that in his apprehension aay 
did not contain the meaning of eternity. The testimony of 
this sentence is positive in this respect, and governs that of 
the other places in which this word appears in his writings. 
In each of those produced, aia» appears under circumstances 
of some doubt. ‘There is not one in which the connexion 
positively requires the meaning of eternity for this word. But 
there are some in which it seems as if that might have been his 
meaning or might not. But here is a passage in which eter- 
nity cannot be the meaning of aiwy. Without the adjective 
the expression would have been as doubtful as any of the 
others ; with the adjective the passage is decisive, and justi- 
fies the assertion, that in the other places also eternity is 
not the import of this word. In those places I have render- 
ed it existence or state ; and in this instance, existence is almost 
without the shadow of a doubt the meaning in the mind of 
Aristotle. 

The concluding sentence of this last extract ought not to 
pass unnoticed, —‘ Verily, this is God.’ What is God? 
‘/ln EXISTENCE continuous and eternal,’ living and acting 
in the energy of mind, his own most excellent and eternal 
hfe” This is God. And what is this but saying, in other 
words, that God is spirit; avevtue o Osos? I will not 
say, that this proves aioy to mean spirit. But in this case, 
the ExIsTENCE which it represents is a spiritual one, and 
aioy seems used of choice for exhibiting it. In truth, Aris- 
totle after having described Deity as well as he could, and 
having summed up the whole description in ‘an EXISTENCE 
continuous and eternal,’ seems to have been startled at 
the view which his own mind had taken, and the end at 
which it had arrived; and gathering his whole congregation 
of sublime ideas of Deity in the one ‘ ExIsTENCE’ present in 
his view, added the last sentence as an expression of this 
summary, — ‘‘ Verily this [ExIsTENCE, air] is God.” 

Metaph. Lib. xiv. cap. 9. p. 1004. D. 

‘Js every thing immaterial, indivisible, as the human mind ? 
Or does it consist by means of things put together in some par- 
ticular time? It is not at all well [that it should consist] 
always by means of this or that ; but it is best [that it should 
consist] tn a certain whole ; being something distinct [of itself ;] 
that so a true consciousness abides during the whole Exist- 
ENCE [ tye aUTY aUINS 7 YONGL TOV CILOLYTO aiave. |’ 
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The foregoing are all the instances of aie» which I have 
found; and I believe them to be all which exist in those 
works of Aristotle before named, excepting De Celo, They 
contain as much of a spiritual meaning as is contained in the 
English word existence, and no more. ‘There is some sense 
of spirituality in most cases accompanying that word, but 
nothing decisive. In the last two cases produced, the exist- 
ence spoken of, being either that of God or of the human mind, 
is spiritual in itself; but this does not prove the spirituality 
of aiwy. It will, how ever, be observed that in every instance 
there is a sense of secrecy of the nature and indefiniteness of 
the duration of the existe.ce expressed by this word, but in 
no case a sense of positive eternity. 1 have spread them be- 
fore you because it is my object and desire to exhibit this 
word wherever and however I have found it in the present 
research ; and because it is but fair, that you should hear 
what every witness says, whether testifying to one particular 
purpose or not. It is presumable also, that a word occurring 
so exceedingly seldom in works of this philosopher where 
eternity is frequently brought to view by other words, cannot 
have been very often used by him in other places for 
expressing that idea, if he ever soemploys it. For the pre- 
sent, | must believe that he never makes use of it in that sense. 

In the treatise de Calo I notice five instances of «ier and 
no more. ‘Three of these are in one passage, which, being 
a very important one, I reserve for a separate considera- 
tion, and produce the other two first. 

Lib. 1. cap. 10. Vol. 1. p. 447, A. 

‘ And besides what has no beginning of being in this way, 
(but zt is impossible otherwise to possess originally an entire EX- 
ISTENCE [yew mg0tegoy tov unavta aidva|), also cannot change.’ 

Lib. 1. cap. 1. p. 452, D. 

‘ The entire heaven ts one and eternal [didi0g], having neither 
beginning nor end of an entire EXISTENCE ldapie: wey zat 
TEAEVTHY OUx Exo TOU TMaYTOS aiwvos], having and comprising in 
itself unlimited time.’ 

In the same chapter «idiory¢ is employed in the sense of 
eternity, and in a manner which proves it to have signified 
something different from «icy. 

These are the only instances of aidy in De Calo, except- 
ing the passage before named as containing three instances 
of it. It occurs in De Celo, Lib. 1. cap. 9, near the end 
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of the chapter. In this passage Aristotle describes particu- 
larly the meaning of aiov: and by so doing furnishes essen- 
tial aid to a correct understanding of its usage in his age. I 
am the more desirous to exhibit the passage at large, because 
many trusted critics have represented the philosopher in 
this place as giving the etymology of aid», and deciding its 
meaning to be eternity. Particularly the learned Adam 
Clarke in his note on Genesis xxi. 33,* observes, —‘ Aioy 
according to Aristotle, De Celo, Lib. 1. cap. 9, and a higher 
authority need not be sought, is compounded of ast, always, 
and ar, being o — aio éoty und tov ast svar. The same author 
informs us that God was termed Aisan, because he was 
always existing, xoleita Atioay 3, ast ovoar. De Mundo, 
cap. 7, in fine. Hence we see that no words can more 
forcibly express the grand characteristics of eternity than 
these.’ I have quoted Clarke thus at large, because he is 
not alone in his opinion of the meaning of Aristotle, and 
because, in a case like the present, the prevailing ideas. upon 
the subject ought to be plainly stated ; and because ev ery 
one should be allowed to exhibit his mind in his own words. 
In Schleusner’s Lexicon, this passage of Aristotle is referred 
to as authority for the etymology and meaning of aid» in the 
same sense with Clarke ; and so in other critical works. I 
believe that Clarke, as above quoted, expresses the opinion 
most generally prevailing with respect to it. 

On the supposition that Aristotle intended to describe 
the etymology of aia» in this passage, his assertions would be 
reverently regarded as high and venerable authority. But 
it must be remembered, that this word had existed a thou- 
sand years at least before Aristotle. He was neither present 
at its birth, nor was he a witness to the circumstances of 
its formation. Nor have we any cause to believe that he 
possessed more or better means for ascertaining the etymol- 
ogy of this or other words, than now exist in many of the 
public libraries of modern days, nay, not so many nor so 
good. I will hazard the remark, that Professor Stuart could 
within the space of a few hours avail himself of more and 
better aids of this kind, than were within the reach of the 
ancient philosopher during his whole life. While, there- 
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fore, we would regard an opinion of Aristotle on the deriva- 
tion of an ancient word, with the respect due to extensive 
learning and venerable age, still we must bear in mind that 
his opinion is not indisputable authority. We may go beyond 
it, and ascend to periods and states of greater antiquity, with- 
out committing a crime. Insomuch that were it the fact, 
that Aristotle was intending in this passage to describe the 
derivation of aiw», and that he intended to represent it as 
signifying eternity, it would not necessarily follow that such 
is the true state of the case with respect to this word, ex- 
cepting so far as he employed it in such a sense himself, and 
understood its meaning to be so in his own age. It might 
still remain that ai#» was composed according to his opinion, 
or that it was not. Nevertheless, his own modes of employ- 
ing the term, and his opinion concerning its meaning in his 
own age, are of immense importance ; inasmuch as he doubt- 
less employed it in its then customary meaning, and lived 
and wrote ata period not very remote from that at which 
this word was employed by the Seventy for translating 


py ; possibly, not to say certainly, it was employed by 
some translators of some parts of the Hebrew Scriptures 
while he was yet living, or had been so employed before his 
birth. If we can ascertain what he understood aio to signify, 
and what in his age it did signify in true Greek, we may 
confidently believe that it signifies the same, or nearly the 
same, in the Greek Scriptures. 

I will now produce the passage in question, and the an- 
cient philosopher shall speak for himself. In order to ex- 
hibit a fair view of the whole, I shall be obliged to quote 
more largely than would be desirable. But I know not how 
to avoid it without exposing myself to the imputation of not 
producing those associated expressions which may be thought 
essential to a correct understanding of this particular term. 
Perhaps also the inquiring mind may not disrelish a copious 
extract, exhibiting the opinions of one so great among the 
ancients, concerning the universe and things beyond it. 

It may be well to premise, that Aristotle believed the uni- 
verse to be composed of several concentric spheres, of which 
the earth was the central one, being encompassed by the 
others. ‘The outermost or uppermost sphere he calls by the 
particular name heaven [6 ovgards]. But he does not always 
confine this name to this particular outermost sphere. He 
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employs the term occasionally to represent the whole uni- 
verse ; the container for the things contained. ‘The outer- 
most sphere he believed to be completely bounded, so that 
nothing from within could pass out, and nothing from with- 
out could pass in. Within this bounded universe he believed 
all things to exist of which we have any accurate concep- 
tion. Even the habitations of the Gods, and the residence 
of the Supreme God himself, were in the highest heaven 
indeed, but still within the limit of the uppermost bounded 
sphere. He seems to have thought, that there might be 
‘things beyond’ this encompassed universe. But he had 
no clear conception what they were. Whenever he speaks 
of them, therefore, he uses the language of negation only. 
He can say what they are not, but cannot say what they are, 
in any positive affirmation. With this explanation, the pas- 
sage to be produced, may be readily understood by the reader 


unacquainted with the writings of this philosopher. It is as 
follows ; 


Pavegov vou OTL OVTE TOMOC, OVIE KEVOY, OVTE LEOVOS éotiv eSw- 
Sev. diomeg ovt ev toOmw Tax mMEpuxEY, OTE Z90v0¢ aurd mouet 
yugdoxery, ovd gory obderde oudsuce mero, 30hn THY uo THY éSwtura 
Tera mEvoov poouy, aad dvalholore not amo, my aegéotyy corte 
Sony Kul THY UvTUQKECTATHY Svaredet TOV UTE TO aiwye.” Pa) yg 
TOUTO Tovvoua Selorg Epa eyata TOYO TOY agzuioy. TO vag tehog 0 
TMEQUEZOV Tov TS EXGOTOU Cong Zg0v0, ou pyder & és) HOTU puow, aiwy 
Exuotou nexhytan. HOco Tov autov Og hoyov not tO TOU MUVTOS ovge- 
vOU téhog, Hot 10 TOV mUV TOY UTELQOY zgovov moet THY umeroiuy EEQUEZOV 
tehoc, aay éOTLY, “uno TOU ast sive slAngporg THY e711 ruuiay, uduvatog 
wal Sétos. oder nut TOtG ahhowc é& Sygtytat, TOUS ev uxoiSEectEgor, Tol 
6” « HU aUQOTEQOY, 10 Elva TE xb ony. 

‘It therefore is evident, that there is netther place, nor 
vacuum, nor time beyond [the heaven]. Wherefore the things 
there are not, by nature, adapted to be in place; nor does 
time make them grow old, nor is there any change of any one 
of those things which are ordained above the highest rela- 
tion ; but, unchangeable and passionless, having the best 
and self-sufficient life, they remain permanent, through entire 
EXISTENCE [dvetehei tov unarta aiova].* And, truly, this 





* Here, if ever, I should say ‘all eternity, for dxavra aidve* and I 
may suffer reproach for not doing it. But the connexion does not 
necessarily require it; the already exhibited evidences of the meaning 
of aid», in ancient Greek, forbid it; and the description of that word, 
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noun [sc. aidy, EXISTENCE] was pronounced as something 
divine, by the ancients. For, completeness, which compre- 
hends the time of each one’s life, of which [time] nothing is 
beyond [what is | according to nature, has been called each 
one’s EXISTENCE [ior]. And, for the same reason also, the 
completeness of the whole heaven, and this completeness 
comprehending the unlimited time of all things, and illimit- 
edness, 1S GN EXISTENCE [aio], (having assumed the title, 
on account of permanently [or always} existing [ano tod 
asi sive|]*), deathless and divine. Whence, also, it has been 
annexed to other things; in some indeed more clearly, in 
others more obscurely, [expressing] existence and life [or 
the existing and living.’ 

1 cannot help experiencing some doubt, whether Adam 
Clarke, and those critics who have spoken after the same 
manner with him concerning this place in Aristotle, had ever 
read the passage, when they composed their notes. There 
may be some difficulty in deciphering the precise meaning of 
the philosopher, in some of his expressions. For here, as 
elsewhere, he is at times notoriously obscure. I am not, 
therefore, disposed to contend for the exact correctness of 
every particular of the above translation. But it is per- 
fectly evident, that he considers «io» to signify, in strict pro- 
priety, a thing completed, so as to be permanent, or enduring, 
as long as its nature admits. He means to say, that a thing 
completed according to its nature is called aim» [an ExistT- 
ENCE], on account of its existing permanently or enduringly ; 
the period of its permanency, or enduring, being conformed 
to its nature. ‘This might, in some cases, lead onward to 


which immediately follows in this same passage, places a still more 
effectual velo to translating it eternity. Existence corresponds well 
with the connexion; and I believe it to have been the true meaning, 
in the mind of Aristotle. 

* ‘A semper essendo appellatione assumpta.’ — Jo. Arg. Byz. 

There is a hygsomny form of expression concerning the Ether, in 
De Celo, Lib. 1. cap. 3, p. 435, B. AiS: soc meoruvopaoay TOY aYWTATW TORY, 
hwo rod tiv wis) roy aidsov xeavav, Sipevos rh trwvyuiav wire. * They [the an- 
cients| have named the huzhest region JEther ; having affixed this sur- 
name to it on account of its running on continuously, “through perpetual 
time.’ In this passage it is plain, that aisi means merely continuously, 
and that 273.0 xgivev was requisite, in order to make that ‘continuously ’ 
eternal. ‘The axo rei as) sivas of the passage under consideration, is in 
the same predicament with the ams rot Ssiv aisi in the above extract, and 
would need the same addition to render its a everlasting. 
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eternity a parte post, but does not necessarily, nor even 
naturally, imply it. “Ae wy is a form of speech which is used 
at times, and indeed not unfrequently, by ancient Greek 
writers, to signify eternal. But eternal is not the peculiar 
force of this expression. Continuously, or permanently ex- 
isting, is the sense in which it most frequently occurs ; and 
the adverb as, alone, is employed by them, in times without 
number, in the sense of continuously or incessantly, like the 
Latin semper, or the English always, leaving the period of 
the incessant continuance indefinite. Instances could be 
multiplied in great numbers, were it requisite ; but they need 
not be. 

On the foregoing passage, in Aristotle, | remark ; — 

1. It is vehemently to be doubted, whether he intended, 
herein, to describe the etymology of ais». Had such been 
his object, it is most likely he would have employed a differ- 
ent mode of expression. Phavorinus affirms, that this word 
is derived from as and wy* but he uses a very different form 
of speech for asserting it;— Iiveroe 32 aia a TOU uel zat TOU 
ay" omotae €% TOU aeiniceny, TO aizxivey Sijhov cory. ‘ dio is formed 
fr om asi and av: in the same manner as oixifew plainly is from 
ceunivery * —a very different mode of expression from the eo 
tov ast sive of Aristotle, and signifying a very different idea. 
Aristotle seems to have been expressing a reason for the 
name, derived from its nature and quality, rather than from 
its etymology. 

2. A human existence is aidy, in his understanding of the 
term. As surely, then, as human existence is not eternal, so 
surely aiwy is not eternity, in his mind. 

3. In regard to the expression, ‘ the unlimited [éze:gor] 
time of all things, and illimitedness [«regiar] , , this may, 
to some, seem to attach the idea of eternity to aiwr. But 
I do not conceive it has any such force, or even tendency. 
Aristotle, it is well known, believed the universe to be 
eternal. He, therefore, very naturally alludes to its eternity, 
when speaking of it. But it was not its eternity which made 
it aN EXISTENCE [aiov]. Its completeness, its being a perfect 
system of things, all harmonizing to form one great whole, so 
as to be a thing capable of continuance, is what makes it an 
existence, or a being. ‘This completeness comprehends, of 
course, the duration of the subject, among other things 
requisite to constitute the existeNcE. In this particular 
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case, the duration contemplated is eternal. He, therefore, 
speaks of ‘unlimited time,’ and ‘illimitedness’ (or infinity, 
if you prefer this word), as forming a part in that ex- 
IsTENCE [aiov| now under consideration; but only because 
such ‘unlimited time’ happens to belong to the particular 
EXISTENCE in question. But in the preceding sentence, 
where the EXISTENCE represents human life, the duration 
referred to is certainly temporary. In either case, aiay [exr- 
istence] has no concern with duration, any further than as 
duration of some kind is comprehended in the idea of every 
existence, whether material or spiritual, temporary or eternal. 
But whether the duration of a particular existence, at any 
time in question, be eternal or temporary, must be ascertained 
from its nature, qualities, or circumstances, and not from the 
use of uiwy with respect to it. This word expresses the 
EXISTENCE or the BEING alone, comprehending the nature, 
qualities, condition, circumstances, and, among them, the du- 
ration, of the particular existence contemplated. 

4. Aristotle, in speaking of the universe, calls it ‘a death- 
less and divine existence.’ In Lib. 11. cap. 1, he affirms it 
to have been the opinion of the ancients, and especially 
of ‘ our fathers,’ that the universe was something ‘ deathless 
and divine’ ;. and maintains, that their doctrine was true. In 
assigning to the completed universe this title, ‘a deathless 
and divine existence,’ he assigns to the existence in question, 
qualities as purely spzritual as thought can conceive. In this 
particular sentence, his allusion is to the heaven [ovgardc], 
as comprehending, within its all-embracing sphere, the entire 
universe. And it should be remembered, that, notwithstand- 
ing we believe the universe to be material, yet in the days of 
the ancients, the celestial bodies, in particular, which were 
most prominent in his view when contemplating the uni- 
verse, were believed to exist, consist, and be actuated, each 
by its own peculiar spzrit, abiding in and actuating the whole 
mass. ‘They were believed to contain the habitations of the 
Gods, and even of the Supreme Divinity ; and were thus 
thought to be instinct with spirit and life. Hence Aristotle, 
elsewhere, calls them divine bodies. The deathless and di- 
vine, therefore, applied to a completed universe, thus filled 
with soul, is purely spiritual in its nature, be its term of 
duration whatever it may. I do not affirm, that this proves 
a spiritual sense to belong to aia» in itself. But viewed in 
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connexion with the devout manner in which the name was 
pronounced by the anctents, and the readiness with which it 
associates itself with the existence of God and man, and the 
deathless and divine, it may go as far as it will to prove, that 
a spiritual sense was always at hand to ally itself with 
this word, and so give a new support to other more positive 
testimonies in the case. 

And, finally, Aristotle teaches, in the end, that, whatever 
may have been the original and peculiar meaning of aiay, its 
import, in the common usage of the Greek language, was 
simply EXISTENCE and ire, or the existing and “living. 
So far, then, as a ready association with the “deathless and 
divine evinces a spiritual tendency and import in that which 
thus cordially unites with divinity and immortality ; and so 
far as extstence and life are spiritual subjects, so far, and so 
surely, was a sense of spirituality attached to aiwy in the 
days of Aristotle. And as certainly as human life is not 
eternal, so certainly aiwy did not contain the meaning of 
eternity. 

In confirmation of the meaning assigned to «iar, in the 
foregoing passage from Aristotle, viz. a completed or perfect 
existence, that is, perfect according to its nature, I could 
here produce a passage from Hippocrates, sgi ai@vog tov 
avdouanov. It may be found at the end of his work Jegi 
Sagxav. I dare not make the son of Asculapius speak 
English, to any great extent; or I would bring him on the 
stand to tell ihe whole truth. But I have pointed out the 
passage, and if you wish, you can consult it. It is evident, 
that, by the aioy tov ay Fgeaov, he means a human existence, or 
principle of being, so completed as to be able to continue itself 
by appropriating to itself fitting nourishment. In other 
words, aiwy is an existence complete in respect to its nature 
and power of continuance through its proper term; (it is 
aiwy [an existence] on account of continuousl y existing ; in 
the words of Aristotle, a6 tov usi sivav*) and when for any 
cause, the power of continuance fails, then the existence or 
being [aiay] ceases. I here present an extract from Hip- 
pocrates ; 

“O 58 aiay gore tov avFounov, Extanuegos. ..... Sydov 5é t0de 
OTL ENTANUEQOS O aiMY, EL Tig EFEhEL EnTa Hugous PayéeLy H MLEELY UNDEY. 
ob uév modhot anodvyjcxovew év avtjowy. tit Js tues zat ot UnEsgBa- 
hovoww, anodyjuxovoer 9 owas. 

VOL. X.—N. S. VOL. V. NO. II. 23 
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‘A human ExtstENcE [being] ts a seven days’ matter. 
; It may be plain from this, that the EXISTENCE [a being 
capable of continuance ] ts a seven days’ matter, if any one 
will, for seven days, neither eat nor drink any thing ; 
for, indeed, most die within those [days]; but if any sur- 
vive them, still they die likewise.’ In other words, a 
seven days’ abstinence from nourishment dissolves the exist- 
ence having power of continuance ; the aiay is destroyed ; 
the 16 asi sive is no more. The aiay y of Hippocrates is, with- 
out dispute, the same with the «ior of Aristotle. Its meaning 
is certainly an Ex1sTENCE Capable of continuing itself for so 
long a period as its nature admits. In regard to the human 
being, with respect to which Hippocrates employs it, it 
means the same as the vital principle, which differs but 
little, if at all, from avetya, or spirit. The Chian may be 
admitted as good evidence for the meaning of words, al- 
though the medical faculty may have no great faith in the 
truth of his doctrine. 

Hierocles gives us a fragment from Empedocles, the 
Pythagorean, containing the word in question, which may 
not be aside from the subject in hand. Hierocles speaks 
thus ; ‘ Man descends and falls from a happy region; as 
Empedocles, the Pythagorean, saith, “‘ An exile from God, 
and a wanderer, agitated with an insane contention.” But 
he ascends and resumes his original condition, “ if he flees 
from earthly things, and the joyless region,” as the same 
saith, ‘‘ where murder, rage, and hosts of other evils abide,” 
into which they who fall ‘‘ wander through the field” of 
Até, “and darkness.” But the desire of him who flees 
from the field of Até, impels him towards the field of truth; 
which leaving, in the impetus of a downward flight, he 
comes into an earthly body, ‘ deprived of ” a happy ‘ extst- 
ENCE,” [odSiov — aiwvos autodec.]’ Certainly e«iaros, in this 
place, cannot signify eternity ; for the Pythagoreans believed 
the soul to be as much eternal when in the human body as when 
out of it. The contrast, drawn by Empedocles, is between the 
happy existence [mode, or condition of being] which the soul 
enjoyed before its fall, and the unhappy state associated with 
the body, in which it is compelled to endure its punishment. 
Existence, or mode, or condition of being, without taking 
duration into account, is the evident meaning of aiwy, in this 
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place, whether it were an eternal or a temporary state. We 
know, however, that the existence, or state of being, con- 
templated, was wholly a spiritual one, in direct contradis- 
tinction to the earthly state in association with body; and 


we know further, that it was not eternal; for it came to an 
end when the soul fell. 


In Euripides, I notice thirty-two instances of «idy, either 
separate or incompositon. | have endeavoured to arrange them 
according to the meaning which the word, in the individual 
cases, seems to bear. You will, of course, accept or reject 
my arrangement, as you see cause. The habitual meaning of 
aioy, in Euripides, is either simply extstence ; or the state in 
which one exists; or the person or soul existing; or the 
spirut. ‘These meanings are mostly of a spiritual family, 
and some of them are spirit itself. It will not be requisite 
to quote entire passages in the Greek in every instance ; it 
is thought sufficient, generally, to present what seems to be 
a correct translation, in each case pointing out the place 
where the original may be found. 

In the following instances, air signifies state, or condition, 
without reference to any special term or period, and without 
having any express idea of duration annexed to it; any far- 
ther than as duration, of some kind, is always implied in mere 
existence. It is existence considered as state or condition, which 
aiwy here expresses ; which state may be longer or shorter, as 
the case may be. In these instances, the existence or state 
represented, is commonly human, that is, the human condition 
of being; but in one it represents a future state, and in 
another the state of the dead. 

I use a small German edition, in which the lines are not 
numbered as in some others; yet not varying so much, but 
that the instances can be readily found. 


Hec. 754. ‘ Agam. What benefit are you seeking ? Is it, 
to obtain a free EXISTENCE [éhevSegov aiava] ? 


‘Hec. Not by any means; but, rather, punishing the 
wicked, I would be a slave through my whole ExistTENCE 
[human life] [aidve tov Siuxart«].’ —In this second instance 


it may be period; but I place it here, because of its con- 
nexion with the first. 
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Orest. 596. Marriage, to those mortals who are well 
situated, is a happy stave [oxaguos aiwy]. 

Ibid. 971. Bootay & 0 mag GUTaDUNTOS HOY. 

‘ Every conpition of mortals is unstable.’ 

Pheeniss. 1498. ‘ We may even see the bodies of the three 
dead, now before the houses ; by a common death, having their 
lot in a dark state. [oxotiay aidva).’ 

Med. 245. ‘ And if with us, enduring these things well, 
a husband may cohalit, not imposing the yoke heavily, ex- 
ISTENCE ts desirable [Sjiwros aiwr]; but if not, it ts better to 
die.’ 

Ibid. 646. ‘ Having an exisTENCcE closely encompassed 
with difficulties ‘icles aiave |.’ 


Hippol. 1123. ‘ Man’s stare is often changed [werd 5 
iotatas urdgdow aiorv], always subject to great alterations.’ 

Androm. 1218. ‘ Ah, wretched old man, suffering and 
seeing evils; what an EXISTENCE [tiv’ aiava] shalt thou have 
in future !’ 

Suppl. 1008. ‘ About to end, in the grave, a laboring 
life, and the evils of Ex1sTENCE { uieds Te movous |.” 

Iphigen. in Aul. 1517. ‘ Another state, and another lot, 
are we about to inhabit [?tegoy aiwva, xut poigar].’ 

Iphigen. in Taur. 1129. ‘ To endure misfortune, after 
prosperity, is the unhappy state of mortals [Sugds uioy].’ 

Bacch. 92. ‘ Whom his mother brought forth, herself 
leaving EXISTENCE [dim0v0 aidva] in a thunder storm.’ 


In composition : 


Suppl. 962. ‘ Their life [that of childless women] ts an 
unhappy EXISTENCE [dvcaiwr]. 

Iphigen. in Aul. 552. 

To yey én’ evaiove MOT UO, 
To 9 éni ovyytoe Bioras. 

‘ One shall tend toa Prosperous, benignant EXISTENCE, 
the other to confusion of life ;’ [human state, in either case, 
expressed by either word. | 

Bacch. 426. ‘ He, to whom these things have no interest, 
is not willing, by day, or pleasant night, to live a benignant 
LIFE F sbeleeoes Suativ]. 
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It will not be doubted, I trust, that in these sixteen in- 
stances, aiay signifies either simple eatstence, or state, or 
condition of existence, without the least reference to its 
period or duration. Certainly, there is nothing like eternity 
in any one of them. 


In the following instances, «i#y may have been intended to 
express period, or term; most commonly, the term of human 
life. Existence would, in most cases, answer to the con- 


nexion; but as period may have been intended, I place 
them separate. 


Pheeniss. 1537. ‘ Having, hereafter, to carry through 
EXISTENCE [human life, ciara] alone.’ 


Med. 428. ‘QOup ace [a long life, waxgos dé aiay] has 
many things to say concerning our own and other men’s 
fate.’ 

Hippol. 1444. ‘ For unmarried virgins, previous to 
marriage, shall cut off their hair for thee, during a long 
PERIOD [dv aiavog pwaxgor |.’ 


Alcest. 486. ‘ Surely she should live with me, free from 


trouble, during ex1sTENCE [human life, 50 aidvos}.’ 


Bacch. 395. ‘ And not wisely to contemplate things as 
mortal, is a short ExisTENCE [or short-lived state, Boazts 
aiay |.’ 

Heracl. 903. ‘ For fate, the disposer of events, and ex- 
IsTENCE [or time], the child of Saturn, bring forth many 
thing's Fas ts Koovou maic].’ 

Ion, 637. ‘ Who is blest, who is fortunate, that timorous- 


ly, and watching against violence , painfully protracts Ex1sT- 
ENCE [human life, aiwve teiver] ?’ 


In most of these seven instances, the peculiar force of 
aiwy is doubtful. It may signify either a period, or term of 
human life ; or the human state of existence, without refer- 
ence to a particular term. 


In the following four instances, a sense of personality ap- 
pears to belong more particularly to «iw. ‘The word seems 
to express the personal condition of the individual existent ; 
with reference to his outward circumstances, and inward 
condition of mind ;—the state, which is associated with his 
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individual existence, and cannot be separated from his per- 
sonal being. 


Pheeniss. 1549. ‘ Come forth from your house, aged 


father, bearing a darkened eye; O Cdipus, exhibit your 


wretched EXISTENCE [ coy iw e utheor |. : 


Suppl. 1087. ‘Ah, me! Why ts it not given to mortals 
to be twice young, and then again old? Kor, in our do- 
mestic affairs, if any thing be not well, by after thoughts 
we can amend it. But this cannot be, with respect to the 
PERSONAL STATE [the state associated with, and mingled into 
our personal existence] [aiova 8 ovz eotrw]. Now, if we 
were twice young and old, then, if any one sinned exten- 
sively, being allowed a double life, we might amend it.’ 


I have placed these last two passages together, because, 
although taken from different tragedies, they refer to the 
same person, and same state of things; and | have quoted 
somewhat at large, for the sake of exhibiting the idea at- 
tached herein to aiwr. It is evidently the personal state, 
relating to both outward circumstances and the mind itself, 
into which man brings himself, by his course in this world. 
It is that state, which is so intimately associated with himself 
in person, that it exists only in his personal existence, and 
ceases when he ceases to exist. ‘This sense of aio is pecu- 
liarly consonant to the connexion of these passages in the 
several tragedies, and equally so to the circumstances of uiwy 
in the passages. ‘They both refer to G&dipus, who had 
murdered his father, and married his mother; had witnessed 
the suicide of his mother-wife; had put out his own eyes, 
and fled into exile. His whole condition, both of body and 
mind, outward circumstance and inward state of thought and 
feeling, his personal state, is what the poet designed to 
represent in that «ia», or EXISTENCE, which could not be 
amended, unless he should be made young again, and create 
a new personal state, by a different course of life. 

Indeed, in ancient languages, the term representing per- 
sons, was not far from equivalent to a term representing souls. 
It is something so now; for we often say, ‘so many souls,’ 
and mean ‘so many persons.’ 

‘ Evhibit your wretched extsTENCE,’ in the first of these 
passages, is not far from equivalent to ‘ exhibit your wretched 
SELF.” 
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Helen. 215. Ais Svoaiay 
Tis thaysr, thayey, x. 7. h. 
‘ An existence received an allotment, what a painful 
EXISTENCE [human destiny, associated with the person] 


received an allotment, when Jupiter produced you from your 
mother.’ 


Aioy, in this instance, seems to comprehend both the 
human destiny, and the person by whom that destiny was 
fated to be filled and completed. 


In the following instances, ais seems more particularly to 
signify the person or being existing ; and that person in a 
spiritual respect, that is, the soul, or spurt. 

Ion, 126. ap) Tlaway, o Tlavay 

2 5) 
Evaion, evade 
Eins, © Autovg mal. 
‘O Phebus, O Phebus, mayest thou be a benignant 


BEING [spirit], a bentgnant Brine [spirit], O son of La- 
tona.’ 


The same address to Apollo is repeated in the same 
words, line 141, &c. 


Herc. Fur. 673. ‘ Now, there is no prescribed dis- 
tinction from the gods, for ‘the good or the evil; but ever 


EXISTENCE (individual, living one life only | fee: aio | self- 
involved, is accumulating wealth alone.’ 


Seeing a spiritual or personal meaning in the last five in- 
stances, one may be justified in believing that a similar 
meaning belongs to uiwy, in some of the other instances be- 
fore produced, where the connexion does not so positively 
determine its precise import. Indeed the last nine instances 
are none of them without a good share of the sense of 
spirituality; for they relate decisively to the person and 
state of the thinking, feeling, and intelligent EXISTENCE. 

To the above, I will now add the passage from the lost 
tragedy of Philoctetes, preserved hy Hesychius ; 


* AMEMVEVEEY GLOVE" 

‘ He breathed out the SPIRIT ;’ an expression not varying 
in meaning from the apyxe 10 avetua [he gave up the GHost | 
of the Greek Scriptures. On this passage, Hesychius re- 
marks, that Euripides, in Philoctetes, calls aidva the soul 
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[wuyjv]. And certainly aire in Euripides, in this instance, 
signifies precisely the same as avevue in the above- named 
case in the Greek Scripture. 

I need pursue this inv estigation no further. The instances 
produced show plainly, that aiwy, in these writers, never 
expresses positive eternity ; in some few cases it may signify 
a term of duration; but more commonly, it expresses either 
simply existence, or state, or the person existing; and in 
many cases the vital principle, or life, or the living spirit 
itself. 

If, among these more ancient Greek writers, aiwy did not sus- 
tain, among other meanings, a sense of spirituality, and if its 
import be not in many cases of a spiritual character, there is 
no meaning in words, and no significancy in language. 


After reading over the foregoing instances, I turn to Pro- 
fessor Stuart’s description of the meanings of «i#y in classical 
Greek, and contemplate its insufficiency with grief, and I 
had almost said, with dismay. ior,’ he says, ‘ means, 
(1) Length or space of time; and so, time of life, age of 
man, age, considered as a space of time. (2) Long time, 
eternity, long indefinite space of time.’ — And this is all! 
Truly, there is no part of this definition that will answer to 
one half of the instances above produced; and these have 
been collected, as it were, by accident, from such few of the 
ancient classics as chanced to fall in my way, and as my 
accidental moments of leisure have allowed me to examine. 
How many more similar instances might be produced from 
other ancient Greek writings, I know not. But as these 
authors are among the acknowledged scholars of their times, 
it is most likely that correspondent modes of the use of aici» 
might be discovered with equal frequency in other writers, 
should the inquiry be diligently and extensively prosecuted. 


Take, for a single example, Hom. Il. v. 685. 
“Eneitaé we nor imor aio. 


Endeavour to translate this according, to Professor Stuart’s 
definition, and mark the result ; — ‘ Afterwards, let the length 
or space of time, the teme of life, the age of man, the age 
considered as space of time, the long time, the eternity, the 
long indefinite space of time, the «iw», in either of these 
meanings, forsake me.’ The translation shows its absurdity 
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upon its face. And a similar absurdity appears whenever you 
attempt to apply Professor Stuart’s definition to a great pro- 
portion of the instances above produced. ‘They cannot be 
forced within the narrow borders of his description of the 
meanings of uiwy. 

It is to be presumed, that Professor Stuart did not know 
of these modes of the usage of aiw» in these Greek writers ; 
for, knowing them, he would never have contented himself 
with so incompetent a definition of this word, in a work 
which is evidently designed to be, and probably will be, a 
text-book for a numerous class of theological inquirers, for 
years to come. 

It may be, however, that this presumption is wrong ; and 
that, knowing these modes of the usage of this word, he is 
also acquainted with others, which countervail their tesumony. 
If it be so, he will do a valuable service to inquirers by 
making them known. He is one deservedly honored for his 
talents, learning, station, and integrity; and his silence has 
power, as well as his assertion. He rules as a prince in an 
extensive spiritual realm. And I cannot but feel, that he is 
under an obligation to eternal truth, either to show how the 
instances of «iw» already produced, and others of a similar 
kind, can be fairly brought within the range of his definition ; 
or, if this be impossible, to exhibit a new definition of the 
word, which will embrace these cases. For it is a word, on 
whose true meaning a doctrine of religion depends, embracing 
one of the most important principles of the Divine adminis- 
tration; the most momentous interests of the soul; and the 
entire character of the Christian Religion. It is one of those 
cases, in which ‘a city that is set on a hill, cannot be hid.’ 
And the trumpet of a watchman, on an elevated watch-tower 
in Zion, ought to utter a full, clear, and ‘ certain sound’ ; 
the distinct echoes of which he will be listening for, in the 
depths of the spirit, and will be glad to be hearing g, in every 
region and every period, through all eternity. It is no spirit 
of vituperation which dictates this appeal ; but an intense 
desire, that the sanction of so respected a name may not 
remain attached to this defective definition of a word, the 
right understanding of which is so essential to a right under- 
standing of the Gospel of Christ. 

I will at least indulge a hope, that Professor Stuart will 
examine the subject anew, before he allows himself to re- 
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peat, for the third time, that the exegesis in question is 
‘ without any support at all from philology. r 

After the foregoing exhibition of gidy in ancient Greek, 
I may be } jus stified in making the following assertions. 

1. dior, in the writers nx amed, never signifies eternity. 

2. The ‘English word existence would express its meaning 
more generally than any other word in our language. 

3. In very many instances it signifies state, or condition. 

4. In some instances it signifies pertod. 

5. In several instances its meaning is peculiarly of a per- 
sonal character ; referring to the person, or individual being. 

6. In several instances it signifies the principle of vitality, 
the soul, the spirit. 

I trust it will not be thought arrogant, if I now assume P 
as proved, that one meaning of «ivr, in ancient Greek, 
spirit ; and that, in a great proportion al its modes of usage, 
its import is of a spiritual character. 

My witnesses in the case are before you. I have en- 
deavoured to set them forth in such a manner, that they may 
be at any moment subjected to the severest cross-examina- 
tion. Let them be so cross-examined. My main desire is, 
that they may be made to tell ‘ the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing ‘but the truth.’ If, after sufficient examination, any of 
the asserted meanings of aio is found unsupported by them, 
I am quite content that such unsupported meaning should 
fall ; so far as these evidences are necessary for maintaining 
it. ‘ed. on the other hand, one may be allowed to rest on 
such meanings in this word as are fairly sustained by compe- 
tent testimony. 


I have said nothing concerning the adjective cicivoc, for 
the single reason, that it does not occur in any instance in 
any of the Greek works within the present examination. 
Did I not know that it is to be found in Plato, I should be 
almost ready to believe, that it did not exist in ancient Greek 
at all. Ihave had no opportunity to consult the works of 
Plato to any extent, and can therefore say nothing of the 
frequency or infrequency with which this ‘adjective occurs 
therein. But I will venture the present opinion, that aiviriog 
was coined by the early translators of the Pentateuch, as a 


proper representative of the adjective pdiy, and is-entirely 
of Hebrew-Greek origin. This opinion derives some sup- 
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port from the belief once current among the learned, and 
not yet wholly given up, that Plato was acquainted with 
the writings of Moses, and gathered many important ideas 
from them; so much so, that it has been said, ‘ Plato was 
only Moses speaking Greek.’ It might thus be accounted 
for, that Plato should have used this adjective, while neither 
his predecessors nor contemporaries have done so. He found 
it perchance on the banks of the Nile, and transferred it to 
those of the [lissus. But like any new-coined word, in any 
language, it was slowly received ; and does not occur in his 
contemporaries or immediate successors; not even in Aris- 
totle, his personal disciple. It is something so with Professor 
Stuart’s favorite term ‘ exegesis’; a good, useful, and descrip- 
tive word, and ac knowledged by our best lexicographers, and 
yet so unwillingly received, that, until he adopted it, it was 
hardly known among us to have ever entered into our lan- 
guage. Even now it has so much the character of a new- 
comed word, that it is but seldom employed by any one, 
save him whe has brought it forward for use. it may be- 
come current English, in the course of time; and _ possibly 
some singular-minded inquirer, of some twenty centuries 
hence, may be forming conjectures as to the mode in which, 
and the person by whom, the ultimate and effectual transfer 
of this word was made from Athens to Andover. 

In the entire absence of «ieiog from ancient Greek, within 
the present examination, it will not be thought unjustifiable 
to entertain the above opinion as to its origin, until further 
examination shall prove the opposite ; and it must be pre- 
sumed, that it follows the general track of aia, in its mean- 
ings and shades of meaning; with the exception of those 
meanings of a noun, which cannot be imparted to an adjective, 
and those which it is known this noun never did impart to 
this adjectiv e. 

In ancient Greek, «idiog is the most common term for ex- 
pressing eternal. Instances, almost without number, occur 
in Aristotle. While, without pretending to know, further 
than I have examined, I can hazard but little in expressing 
a belief, that there are more instances of «oog in the Sep- 
tuagint, perhaps in the Greek Pentateuch alone, than in all 
the Greek classics together, previous to the Christian era. 

Aioy, in ancient Greek, appears to have been much in the 
same condition as the word existence in English, which has 
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no true adjective formed from it, unless it be existent, which 
is more like a participle than an adjec tive, and falls ri short 
of expre ssing that full relation to existence for which an ad- 
jec tive is wanted. Had wea word expressing the same rela- 
tion to existence as essential does to essence, or substantial to 
substance, we should then have the proper term for ex press- 
ing, in English, what uimwos expresses in Greek, in the 
greater proportion of instances. Such an adjective, applied 
to an enduring existence, would signify much the same as 
enduring ; to a dispensational existence, it would express 
relation to the’ dispensation contemplated ; to a spiritual 
existence, it would express relation to the spirit, &c. Such 
I believe to be the state of things in regard to weroc. And 
when I read it, in association with a sprritual existence, 
I have no hesitation in receiving it as expressing the quality 
of spirituality ; having reference to the mode of being, and 
the state and action of the thoughts, affections, and will of the 
subject ; ‘ the inward action of mind,’ within its own realm ; 
which is the true LIFE or EXISTENCE of a spiritual being. 
Referring once more to the noun, it is worthy of remark, 
how very little of the sense of duration appears in it in the 
foregoing instances. We have been in the habit of consider- 
ing this word as relating, principally, if not entirely, to dura- 
tion of some kind, either temporary or eternal. But if the 
preceding view be correct, «ia» very seldom contains the 
sense to duration at all. It refers to the conditions, associa- 
tions, and various circumstances of that existence, which this 
word is at any time expressing; and the endurance is only 
one among the many things belonging to it. ‘The adjective 
aiwviog, in such cases, signifies relation to the existence in 
question, with reference to its circumstances, conditions, and 
duration. ‘Thus, for a single instance,— ‘The Jewish state 
or dispensation was an EXISTENCE [aio] constituted by the 
Divine Being. He made a covenant with the patriarchs and 
their posterity, with reference to that particular ExIsTENCE, 
(an everlasting covenant, as we read it in the English Bible ;) 
but it was not eternal, for it has long since ceased.. It was 
a covenant having reference to the existence then contem- 
plated. He gave them the land of Canaan according to this 
covenant. He gave it to them not only as long as the 
EXISTENCE fates] in question should continue, ‘but also 
with reference to the objects, conditions, circumstances, duties, 
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privileges, and every thing associated with that evistence. 
They should have the land to possess, inhabit, use, and enjoy, 
with reference to the form of government, worship, discipline, 
divine communications, the law, the promises, ‘the adoption, 
the glory,’ ‘ the service of God,’ the coming of the Messiah, the 
dealings of providence and grace, and all ‘things belonging to 
that existence, state, or condition of things, which we call the 
Jewish dispensation. When that existence [uid] ceased, this 
associated covenant ceased with it. 

This view of the meaning of aivw and aicrog might be 
illustrated by the very familiar examples of corporations, 
families, habits of the public mind, individuals, communities, 
nations, &c., each of which is an existence wray In its own 
way; and a large community comprehending several minor 
ones, like our own nation comprehending several distinct 
states, may justly be called an existence of existe neces [uioy 
tov vivvor]. Indeed, | see not why this name is not pecu- 
liarly appropriate to an ¢nstitution of wide influence, like that 
of Andover, embracing within this influence many minor ex- 
istences, and infusing into them its knowledge, habits, and 
spirit, as they float within its embracing sphere. It is an 
EXISTENCE, at least, if not an existence of existences. An 
adjective corresponding to aicnog, employed with respect to 
either of these, would express relation to the particular ex- 
istence contemplated. So likewise the human soul is an 
existence, a spiritual one; and an adjective describing what 
takes place within the soul, as the happiness or misery con- 
sequent upon a judgment, would signify spiritual, the peculiar 
quality of the existence to which the happiness or misery 
refers. But as there is no particular sense of duration be- 
longing to the term existence, in these cases, so neither is there 
belonging to «iwy in ancient Greek, so far as the present in- 
quiry ‘affords evidence. I cannot now pursue the illustration 
farther. But if the main idea, herein advanced, can be sup- 
ported, it opens an interesting field of inquiry, and for the 
illustration of the Scriptures. 

Be this as it may, it is certain that the Seventy considered 
aicy as the equivalent of obyyy, with due regard to the differ- 
ence of idiom between the Greek and the Hebrew. We 
must, therefore, seek for their understanding of the Hebrew 
word, in the meaning of the Greek word in their age. ‘The 
preceding exhibition of the habits of aidy may do what it 
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can towards elucidating their views. The question of the 
ertent of coincidence between the two terms in Scriptural 
usage, can also be further tried by an —_ val to ancient He- 
brew, and a more extensive search in ancient Greek. My 
limits will not admit a discussion of ve Hebrew term. But 
I must needs remark, that Professor Stuart’s assertion, that 
the meanings of secrecy, something hidden, &c., ‘ belong exclu- 
sively to the verb Dy, and not to the noun oY, > is not 
at all correct. ‘These meanings are as fully maintained by 
rood authority in the noun, as they are in the verb. It 
therefore i is not I who have, as he s says, ‘committed a radical 
error, in my ‘ philological reasoning’; but it is Professor 
Stuart, who has affirmed concerning the word in question, 
what is contrary to the truth, if etymology, lexicography, and 
usage, are sufficient evidences of the truth. — It is ill disputing 
facts with Professor Stuart. But when, with so much self- 
complacency, he charges me with so coarse a blunder, he 
must not count it uncourteous, if I defend myself against his 
condemnation, although by a contradiction of his declara- 
tions ; being supporte .d in so doing by competent authorities, 
to some of which he himself, in his writings, has referred a, 
and which shall be produc od. if they are called for. 

Nor will be deem it uncourteous, or an admission of the 
conclusiveness of his arguments, if I pass by for the present, if 
not for ever, other statements in his ‘ Appendix,’ which may 
seem to require notice. Least of all, will he probably expect 
are ply to so philological and exegetical an argument for the 
meaning of eternal, in ai@rios, as this, —‘It is well, indeed, 
that the public should know how far they will be required to 
go, in order to get rid of the argument, to prove that aiariog 
means eternal. 1 thank the writer in question for telling them 
this secret.’ 

But as to a sense of spirituality in the Greek «icv, both 
etymology, lexicography, and certain usage prove this meaning, 
among others, to have existed in this word in the age of the 
Seventy ; and it is inconceivable, that they should have so 
uniformly employed it for translating Dy’, unless they per- 
ceived a similar sense in the Hebrew term. ‘Their employing 
aidy as the equivalent of DP \y, is proof sufficient, that they 
did not consider the Hebrew word to signify positive eternity, 
and that they did consider it to signify, among other things, 
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spirituality. And as to the assertion of Professor Stuart, that 
‘it cannot be shown that any words are so appropriate to the 
object named,’ that is, of expressing eternuy, ‘as aior and 
aiwvios, 1 must take leave respectfully, but plainly, to con- 
tradict it entirely. It can hardly be shown, that any words 
could be /ess appropriate to this object than these, which 
never expressed eternity in their native tongue ; if the present 
investigation exhibits a fair view of the habits of the one, and 
the comparative non-existence of the other. 

Should it also prove correct, as Professor Stuart suggests 
with allusion to Tittman, that the Gnostic system did not 
exist until after the advent of the Messiah, then the very 
circumstance, that the Gnostics employed aimy to represent a 
spiritual being [Aon], would be an additional evidence, 
that sperit was the ancient, if not the original meaning of this 
word. It is no uncommon thing for philosophers, when in- 
venting a new system of philosophy, to recur to first princi- 
ples in the meaning of words, in order to form a proper 
vocabulary for that system; contrariwise, it is exceedingly 
common. ‘To this prince iple we are indebted for most of the 
technical names employed in every system of philosophy ; 
and to this, in particular, are we indebted for the precise, 
descriptive, and it may be added, beautiful nomenclature of 
modern chemistry. On this principle, the Gnostic use of 
aiwr, to represent an incorporeal or spiritual existence, would 
be only a reviving of its ancient meaning; a restoration of 
the word to its original sense, after the varieties of significa- 
tion, which, in the lapse of ages, it must have contracted, by 
reason of its different uses by different individual writers in 
different generations. 

On the supposition, therefore, that the Gnostic system 
arose at the late period suggested by Professor Stuart, as 
above, we have an additional reason for believing, that in the 
more ancient days of the Sev enty, the sense of spirituality 
still remained in «ior: and that the word was employed in 
this sense in the Greek translation of the Hebrew Scriptures. 


I dated my former communications, and subscribed them 
with so much of my name as might enable any one, who 
desired it, to identify the author ; because I know that many 
of my opinions are widely diffevent from those of Unitarians, 
in general, and of the conductors of the Examiner, in par- 
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ticular ; and I was not willing to burden them with any 
part of a responsibility, which I ought to sustain alone. I do 
the same now, with the same intention ; and | hereby pro- 
test against the employment of any thing coming from me, 
as evidence of the opinions of any one else, or of any sect, 
party, or body of men. [| hold myself shen responsible red 
whatever is above asserted. 


Yours, in true good will, 


E. S. G. 
Sandwich, Jan. 1, 1831. 


Art. IV.—1. An Address on the Expediency and Duty of 
adopting the Bible as a Class-Book, in every Scheme of 
Education, from the Primary School to the University. 
Delivered at Columbia, South Carolina, December 4, 
1829, before the Richland School. By ‘Tuomas S.Grimxgé. 
Charleston. 8vo. 

An Oration on the Advantages to be derived from the In- 

troduction of the Bible and of Sacred Literature, as 
Essential Parts of all Education, in a Literary Point of 
View merely, from the Primary School to the University. 
Delivered before the Connecticut Alpha of the Phi Beta 
Kappa Society, September 7, 1830. By Tuomas S. 
Grimxké, of Charleston, S.C. New Haven, Hezekiah 
Howe. 1830. 8vo. 


‘Every man has his hobby,’ is a homely saying, but a very 
true one. From the great reformer of national constitutions, 
down to the author of the last improvement upon Murray’s 
Grammar, every man has a way of his own, to hasten the 
march of mind towards the goal of perfection. If we are to 
believe these gentlemen, it is only necessary to adopt their 
plans to remove all the ills that flesh and spirit are heirs to; 
and it is because we belong to an obstinate and stiff-necked 
generation, that our condition has not been raised to an extraor- 
dinary degree of elevation long since. One of them declaims 
vehemently against the anomalies of English orthography, 
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which he forthwith sets himself about correcting, but finds, 
to his astonishment and indignation, that the world posi- 
tively reject his sagacious reforms, and continue blindly to 
spell as their fathers spelt before them. Another pours out 
the phials of his wrath upon an unoffending part of speech 
in English grammar, against which he buckles on his armour, 
and wages an exterminating warfare. Another, as was lately 
done by a village pedagogue i in the West, with that modesty 
which sits so gracefully on the brow of retiring merit, informs 
the public, that, a single book excepted, no work since the 
dispersion at Babel has been written with erammatical ac- 
curacy ; and, in his philanthropic zeal for the cause of correct 
parsing, proposes a plan of reform in universal literature. 
his propensity admits of an easy and natural explana- 
tion. Individuals, led either by accident, or by an instinctive 
determination of their minds, to certain particular pursuits, 
come to regard them as of supreme importance, not to 
themselves alone, but to every body else. A man who has 
directed his thoughts many years to one point exclusively, 
is quite naturally persuaded, that all other men, who estimate 
his favorite object at a somewhat lower rate than he does, 
are blind and bigoted. ‘ Strange,’ he exclaims, ‘that such 
gross delusions have overspread the world. ‘The evils, which 
have resulted from this state of ignorance and prejudice, are 
incalculable. Untold treasures have been wasted, and rivers 
of blood needlessly lavished, to sustain a system of error and 
folly, which the principles T have discovered, if wisely ap- 
plied, might have saved.’ After having exaggerated ten-fold 
the evils actually suffered, and a hundred-fold the efficacy of 
his proposed remedies, he stares in amazement at the stupidity 
of the incredulous public, abuses the age in which he lives, 
and finally commits his fame, like Galileo in the prison. of 
the Inquisition, to a later and more enlightened generation. 
We have been led into this train of remarks by the perusal 
of the two discourses, which we have named at the head of this 
article. Wecertainly do not intend to apply them all to Mr. 
Grimké, and yet they certainly are applicable to him in some 
degree. ‘That gentleman’s honesty of purpose, ardent zeal for 
the good of mankind, and high religious feeling, command, 
as they deserve, our sincere respect ; but we must not per- 
mit our respect for the character and attainments of the man, 
to blind us to the visionary and impracticable nature of the 
VOL. X.——N. S. VOL. V. NO. II. 25 
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scheme he so zealously, and, as we think, injudiciously advo- 
cates. It is the easiest thing in the world, in the spec ulative 
retirement of the closet, to conjure up a host of terrible 
abuses, partly real and pi artly imaginary, and then to conjure 
them down again, as by the waving of an enchanter’s wand. 
But in prac tical life, alas! the visions of the closet are dissi- 
pated ; imagination finds no prototy pes to its fantastic cre- 
ations ; and the Utopian schemes of the speculator, amidst 
the wear and tear of the world, are mercilessly scattered to 
the winds of heaven. 

Our objections to Mr. Grimké’s discourses are against both 
the manner and the matter. Reserving our strictures upon 
the scheme, which he partially unfolds, for another portion of 
this article, we propose, in the first place, to consider them 
merely as literary productions. We have rarely met with 
writings from the pen of a literary and accomplished gentle- 
man, ushered into the world with such high-sounding §pre- 
tensions, which were marred by more numerous or more 
glaring faults. Mr. Grimké indulges in a style of writing, 
the pomp and parade of which are entirely overwhelming. 
The longest and ofttimes the weakest words are selected ; 
the most common-place thoughts are marshalled under the 
gaudy trappings of sentences stiff with gorgeous adjectives, 
and manceuvred through all the evolutions of rhetorical 
tactics. [Illustrations are drawn from the ‘ vasty deep’ of 
many years given to multifarious reading, and made to per- 
form a vowed of duties for which they are utterly unfit. 
Simplicity, brevity, and force of style are constant topics of 
praise with our author, and yet scarce a paragraph can be 
selected from both discourses , amounting in all to more than 
one hundred and fifty pages, W hich does not set at nought all 
three ; as if the orator’s main object were to show by contrast 
how important these qualities of an elegant style ought to be 
deemed. He is constantly declaiming against the influence of 
Grecian and Roman classics ; and yet never omits an oppor- 
tunity of dragging in a classical illustration, which illustrates 
nothing but the author’s loose and random habits of associa- 
tion, and a quotation, which proves nothing but his acquaint- 
ance with the classic tongues. We have quotations in Greek, 
in Latin, in French, in Spanish, m Italian. Now, who, in 
the name of common sense, ever heard of a man’s quoting, 
before a miscellaneous audience, from half a dozen foreign “ 
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languages in the originals? What name can we give to such 
a practice, but that of arrant pedantry? Classical allusions 
may frequently be used with great beauty and effect; but 
the point must be clear and the analogy obvious to the well 
read scholar, or the allusion mars the force of the thought, 
however splendid and imposing. ‘The folly of crowding our 
pages with foreign names, and phrases from the ancient lan- 
guages, is deserving of the severest reprehension, for it indi- 
cates a great depravity of taste. Our own noble language 
is sufficiently comprehensive to embrace within its grasp any 
subject, however mighty. Why then interlard our conversa- 
tion and our writings with scraps collected from a superficial 
acquaintance with foreign literature?) Why imitate the ab- 
surdity of second-rate British novelists, and American ultra 
fashionables, by tacking upon the homespun garments of 
our excellent English, the gilded fopperies, the ‘ purple 
patches,’ imported from abroad? If a writer is very anxious 
to let the public into the secret of his marvellous acquaint- 
ance with the tongues, instead of puzzling an American 
audience with strange- sounding words, he should indite a 
modest little note, or preface, in which the public may be 
duly informed on that interesting matter. But nothing can 
palliate the absurdity of which a public speaker is guilty, who 
addresses a common literary assembly in a dialect like that 
of Babel, made up of all the languages, which he may chance 
to have studied in the course of his academic or professional 
life; and we can think of no more appropriate punishment, 
than a general dispersion like the dispersion of old, leaving 
the oratorical polyglot to harangue the deserted w alls. We 
need scarcely remind Mr. Grimké of what St. Paul says 
concerning the barbarism of using strange tongues, before 
those who do not understand them. 

Another fault is the looseness and vagueness of the rea- 
soning, or rather the entire substitution of declamation, 
assertion, and inapplicable illustration, for a train of argument 
tending to prove the propositions, which are the main topics 
of his discourses. We take it for granted, that a writer who 
assumes to himself the authority to pass a sentence of severe 
condemnation upon any system whatever, should found his 
judgment upon an array of well authenticated facts, carefully 
sifted, and brought together in a clear and logical order, so 
as to justify, by “the strictest reasoning, the inferences which 
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he wishes to establish. If he fail to do this, his opinion will 
have the air of emanating from the heated niin of the par- 
tizan, and not from the coal and candid deliberations of the 
single-hearted inquirer after truth. If he propose to erect a 
new system amidst the ruins of one which he has shaken to 
the earth, he must state forcibly and convincingly the reasons 
why, and the manner how, this new system is to be estab- 
lished. But if, in order to show the justice of his sweeping 
denunciation against the present order of things, he is driven 
to exaggerate trifles into matters of importance ; to state the 
bad tendencies which might possibly belong to the system in 
question under certain supposable circumstances, as enormous 
evils actually disturbing the welfare of society, and crying out 
for reform ; to drag up abuses from the depths of past ages, 
where they have slumbered in undisturbed repose, and fasten 
them upon an order of things with which they have no legiti- 
mate connexion ; and if, in the second place, he cannot define 
precisely the plan which he zealously maintains ; if he sub- 
stitutes common-places and empty superlatives for the strong 
points which a man, who has deeply meditated upon his subject, 
and brought it clearly and completely within his grasp, never 
fails to present; if he leaves out certain preliminaries, which 
remaining unsettled, we are in the dark as to the direction in 
which the very first step for carrying into execution his re- 
form, is to be taken ; — then we cannot choose but pause before 
admitting his claim to the rank of a profound philosopher, a 
luminous thinker, a great discoverer. ‘This is precisely the 
case with Mr. Grimké. He seems to have formed his theory, 
and then sought his facts. His ardent imagination, un- 
restrained by an extensive and impartial survey of things as 
they actually are, paints to him in vivid colors a multitude 
of evils which never existed, and never could exist. The 
imperfections which grow out of every condition in which 
imperfect beings like men can be placed, he magnifies into 
abuses, which call for the steady nerve and unshrinking arm 
of some great reformer to correct. A tone of exaggeration 
runs through his discourses, which draws no response from 
the mind of the impartial reader. The influence of classical 
learning upon the mind, the character, and the heart, is 
represented in startling and terrific descriptions, for which 
the lives and characters and opinions of the noblest classical 
scholars furnish no corresponding commentary. We should 
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suppose, that Mr. Grimké had adopted the germs of his present 
opinions in early life, and nurtured them with ev ery possible 
kind of sustenance, which the observation of succeeding years 
could furnish ; carefully, avoiding every thing that might 
check or destroy their growth ; ‘until they have at length 
attained to such a height as to absorb all the intellectual 
nutriment his mind can supply. His argument carries on the 
face of it marks of its unsoundness. 

In casting our eyes along the pages of these discourses, we 
meet with italicized passages in almost every paragraph. It 
may seem rather captious to find fault with a practice appa- 
rently so innocent. We object to it, however, not because 
it occurs so frequently in the writings of Mr. Grimké , but on 
general principles. We have often been offended with the 
consciousness which authors manifest, of the importance of 
their opinions and the smartness of their saying ES, by making 
them prominent in this emphatic way ; but it is éspecially 
ridiculous when the opinions and sayings, thus singled out 
for a distinction above their fellows, are of an ordinary char- 
acter, and nowise entitled to the author’s or the reader’s 
peculiar approbation. It seems too much like intimating a 
doubt of the reader’s sagacity, and kindly proffering to ‘aid 
him in admiring, melting, sorrowing, laughing, &c. in the 
proper place. Now we think it quite as well for the writer’s 
reputation, and a great deal better for the reader’s satisfac- 
tion, to let this matter take care of itself. There is altogether 
too samcth of stage-trick in it for the calm and dignified manner 
in which literary and philosophic al topics ought to be dis- 
cussed. It resembles the ‘ hands’ by which the attention of 
the pobiie is significantly directed to the advertisements of 
Relfe’s ‘ asthmatic pills,’ or ‘the most ancient distiller’s in- 
comparable eau de Cologne.’ 

We have space only for a few extracts to illustrate what 
we have said of Mr. Grimké’s manner. After some exceed- 
ingly exaggerated remarks on the ascendency of classical 


earning in our systems of education, he qualifies his denun- 
ciations as follows ; 


‘We are not the enemies of the cultivation of classical 
learning, at a suitable age, in an appropriate place, and by 
those who will receive profit without injury. Like Petrarch’s 
father, we would not in our wrath hur! the classics of our sons 
into the fire. Like Cheynell, when he flung the detested book 
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of Chillingworth into his grave, we would not bury them in 
our anger. Like Watteau, when he shrunk on his death-bed 
from the miserably painted crucifix; like the dying Menage, 
when he rebuked the bad French of his attendant, we would 
not carry the fastidiousness of Christian taste so far, as to ban- 
ish from all education the poet or the orator, the philosopher 
or the historian of antiquity.’ — Oration, p. 36 


Here is a thought of the most ordinary character, illustrated 
by four examples drawn from literary history , and put forth as 
analogous. The first of these examples is exactly a case in 
point; the second is tolerable ; but the last two not only fail 
to illustrate the author’s meaning, but are so dissimilar, that 
none of the common laws of association could have suggested 
them. Many such passages might be adduced, but a single 
spe -cimen is sufficient for our purpose. The author’s memory 
is evidently stored with a vast variety of literary and histori- 
cal facts; but he has none of that mysterious power which 
detects hidden analogies amongst the objects of knowledge, 
binds them together by the indestructible links of philosophic 
association, and draws with certainty and effect upon the 
mind’s accumulated stores for the materials of apt and power- 
ful illastration. 

The main idea of the following passage is an excellent 
one, and if stated simply, would excite the mind of the 
patriotic American student to serious reflection on a most 
important subject. Let us see how Mr. Grimké presents it. 


‘If indeed we desire to behold a literature like that which 
has sculptured with such energy of expression, which has 
painted so faithfully and vividly the crimes, the vices, the fol- 
lies of ancient and modern Europe; if we desire that our land 
should furnish for the orator and the novelist, for the painter 
and the poet, age after age, the wild and romantic scenery of 
war; the glittering march of armies, and the revelry of the 
camp; the shrieks and blasphemies, and all the horrors of the 
battle field; the desolation of the harvest, and the burning 
cottage; the storm, the sack, and the ruin of cities; if we 
desire to unchain the furious passions of jealousy and selfish- 
ness, of hatred and ambition, those lions that now sleep harm- 
less in their dens; if we desire that the lake, the river, the 
ocean, should blush with the blood of brothers; that the winds 
should waft from the land to the sea, from the sea to the land, 
the roar and the smoke of battle ; that the ve ry mountain- tops 
should become altars for the sacrifice of brothers; if we desire 
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that these, and such as these, the elements to an incredible 
extent of the literature of the old world, should be the ele- 
ments of our literature, then, but then only, let us hurl from 
its pedestal the majestic statue of our union, and scatter its 
fragments over all our land. But if we covet for our country 
the noblest, purest, loveliest literature the world has ever seen, 
such a literature as shall honor God and bless mankind; 
literature whose smiles might play upon an angel’s face, whose 
tears ‘‘ would not stain an angel’s cheek,” then let us cling 
to the union of these states, with a patriot’s love, with a 
scholar’s enthusiasm, with a Christian’s hope. In her heavenly 
character, as a holocaust self-sacrificed to God; at the height 
of her glory, as the ornament of a free, educated, peaceful, 
and Christian people, American literature will find that the 
intellectual spirit is her very tree of life, and that union her 
garden of Paradise.’ — Oration, pp. 53, 54. 

Such is the peroration to Mr. Grimké’s second discourse. 
A more extraordinary outpouring of long words, he savy 
clauses, incongruous figures, and strange prosopopetas, it 
would be difficult to select from the whole circle of ephemeral 
literature. What sort of a being is this personification of 
Literature? and what are the ‘smiles? of a literature that 


might play upon an angel’s face? and what are the ‘ tears of 


a literature’ that ‘ would not stain an angel’s cheek?’ How 
is the hurling of a majestic statue from its pedestal, to un- 
chain ‘ those lions, that now sleep harmless in their dens’ ? 
And how is the ‘ hurling of the statue from its pedestal’ goimg 
to make the unchaining of lions an element of our national 
literature? We object to this forced and unnatural inflation 
of style, by which a single thought, with the aid of battles, 
sacrifices, ‘ the pomp and circuinstance of glorious war,’ lions, 
statues, and pedestals, is strained over a whole page of sonor- 
ous declamation. 

We agree with Mr. Grimké in our estimate of the sur- 
passing beauties of sacred literature. The genius of Hebrew 
poetry soars with a stronger wing and to a more lofty height, 
than the noblest efforts of the Muses of Parnassus. Con- 
sidered merely as literary productions, they stand apart from 
the other creations of intellect, and are worthy to be treas- 
ured up in the ‘holy of holies’ of the human heart. But we 
cannot yield our assent to the highly colored statements of the 
neglect into which they have fallen, and of the comparative 
ascendency permitted to the Greek and Roman classics in our 
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schools, with which both of these discourses abound. Assertions 
like the following are to be found in almost every page, and 
our remarks upon this short extract will apply to many others 
of a similar character. After speaking of the sublimity of the 
sacred classics, he proceeds thus ; 

‘ Such is the best of classics the world has ever admired; 
such the noblest that man has ever adopted as a guide. And 
yet, incredible as it may seem, and to all but ourselves it would 
be incredible, this best, this noblest classic, is excluded from 
all our places’ of education, with a w atchfulness s, a zeal, a per- 
severance, worthy of the enemies, but dishonorable to the 
friends, of the Bible. Had the infidel constructed the schemes 
of education, which prevail in Christian countries, we should 
not be surprised to find them such as they are; for they ex- 
clude as much of Scriptural elements, as even a politic infidel 
would venture to omit; whilst they embrace as ample a share 
of the constituents of Paganism and of the world, as an infidel 
could dare to employ, with the hidden purpose of depraving 
the heart, corrupting the moral taste, and keeping religion and 
the Scriptures constantly out of view. I know that the good 
and the great, the wise and the learned, and not the infidel, 
have been the founders, and are the supporters, of these 
schemes. Il know that even the Christian ministry, in every 
variety of virtue and knowledge, under all the vicissitudes of 
wealth and poverty, of glory and obscurity, have honored them 
with their sanction, and sustained them by their influence.’ — 
Address, pp. 7, 8. 

Such declarations, coming from a learned and accomplished 
man, fill us with amazement. In what. portion of these 
United States Mr. Grimké collected the facts, which ought 
to be the basis of statements so vehemently urged, we cnunek 
imagine. Is it indeed true, that the holy records of our re- 
ligion are as carefully shut out ‘rom our schemes of education, 
as an infidel, with the treacherous purpose ‘of depraving the 
heart and corrupting the moral taste,’ would shut them out ? 
If itas so, then indeed is the time come when all, to whom 
religion and morals are dear, should cry aloud and spare not, 
until these monstrous schemes are banished for ever from the 
land. But how, we would ask, does it happen, that every 
year more copies of the Scriptures are disposed of than of all 
other books together? how does it happen, that the price of 
the Bible is so small that the poorest laborer among us, may 
purchase a handsome copy with the wages of a single day? <7> 
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Let a few facts answer. Education, in our happy country, i 
is preéminently imbued with the spirit of religion. ‘The first i 
accents of maternal tenderness are uttered in the pious work aa 
of impressing upon the infant mind the principles of Christian m “a 
duty. ‘The mild precepts, the softening power, the affecting i “ii 
simplicity of the religion of Jesus, are indissolubly blended fas 
with the dearest associations, and the most touching reminis- ; ay 
cences of childhood and youth. As we leave the paternal oe 
abode, we enter upon a new stage of education, where the Bible bef 
is always regarded as the ‘ standard of usefulness and duty.’ : ae 
The simple and captivating histories of the patriarchs, the ha f 
wondrous adventures of God’s chosen people, the artless oy ee 
narrations of the evangelists, and, above all, the heavenly ™ meh 
doctrines of him ‘who spoke as never man spoke,’ are as lie fe 
familiar to us as the ‘ voices of our homes.’ The Testament eT a, 
is the commonest school-book in the United States. So Bm 
far from forming our character under pagan auspices, every iL 
scheme of ethics, every moral sentiment in literature, is j 
brought to the test of a comparison with the moral and re- aa: 
ligious system of the Scriptures. For admission into every ae 
college, we believe, throughout the country, the Greek Testa- a 
ment is required. In some of our colleges, a critical exami-_— - Be | E 
nation and comparison of the Scriptures ‘with each other, ‘ 
constitute a part of academic education. Learned pro- tT eb 
fessors lecture to the upper classes on the criticism and 
bibliography of the Scriptures. ‘The Evidences of Chris- 
tianity are zealously and elaborately taught. Add to this, iL 
the morning and evening devotions, the reading of the 1 
Scriptures, and the stated services of the Sabbath; the in- Seep 
fluence of public sentiment, and the general interest in sub- 4 AL 
jects of a religious nature that pervades every circle of society ; | 
and we have, altogether, an array of influences in favor of - | 
Christianity, in the first place as a ‘standard of usefulness a) 
and duty,’ and in the second place, as an object of curious sali 

ah; | 
fidel would venture to omit’? And is this the mode which a ia 
plotting infidel would adopt to accomplish his nefarious purpose - 

«] > of ‘ corrupting the moral*aste, and keeping religion and the ye 
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Scriptures constantly out of view’? Where it is considered 
disgraceful to the lowliest tiller of the soil to be without his 
Bible, can it possibly be true, that ‘the Bible is actually 
placed under the ban of outlawry, j in all systems of instruc- 
tion’ These facts, to say the least, are at the widest 
senile remove from ‘confirming Mr. Grimké’s glowing decla- 
mation. If the final issue of our education is not the formation 
of a truly Christian character, the fault is not chargeable 
upon our ignorance of the Sc riptures, or the negligent manner 
in which religious and moral duty has been urged upon us, 
from childhood to manhood; by our mothers’ lips, by the 
instructers of our boyhood, by the professors who guided 
the studies of our maturer years. We must look to other 
causes, widely different from these ; to the facility with which 
the humen heart yields to the sanaiiold temptations which 
beset it; to the gr: adual slac kening of that firmness of moral 
principle, in the progress of which many of us are seduced from 
the paths of virtue ; ‘ magis magisque lapsi sint; tum ire cee- 
perint precipites ; donec ad hec tempora, quibus nec vitia 
nostra, nec remedia pati possumus, perventum est.’ 

We were surprised to meet with sneers, illiberal, as we 
think, and undeserved, upon the labors of those meritorious 
scholars, who have applied themselves to the correction of 
the text, and the illustration of the sense, of the classics, 
particularly the editions ‘in usum Delphini’ ; as if the labors 
of all men of learning ought to be devoted to the Hebrew and 
Greek Scriptures ; and as if these latter had been neglected, 
in the great attention paid to the former. Has Mr. Grimké 
forgotten the profoundly learned labors and researches of 
Buxtorf and Glass, Storr, Jahn, Vater, and most especially the 
unrivalled Gesenius, in the department of Hebrew philolog 
and grammar? Has he forgotten the laborious minuteness, 
the wonderful sagacity, the varied erudition of Athias, Leusden 
Van Der Hooght, and De Rossi? Does he not heenic; that 
these mighty moderns, having received the Hebrew Scriptures 
from the careful hands of Jewish copyists, have compared 
manuscripts, scrutinized ‘ various readings,’ and expended 
lavishly from their exhaustless treasures of sacred learning, 
until we are in possession of a Hebrew text, more elaborately 
correct by many degrees, than the best preserved of the 
Grecian and Roman classics? Does he not know, that the text 
of the Greek ‘Testament, as revised by Griesbach, is the result 
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of indefatigable labors, which have been employed to estab- 
lish the genuine reading of the Christian Scriptures, by the 
canons of the most refined criticism, supported by manifold 
comparisons, careful inductions, extensive research? So 
much for the neglect of the Jew ish and Christian Scriptures 
manifested by learned men. 

We now proceed to the second class of objections against 
these two discourses ; we mean our objections to the plan, 
which the orator has vaguely sketched, rather than clearly 
unfolded. He frequently presses the importance of making 
the Bible a text-book, not only for duty, but for the cultiva- 
tion of literary taste, from the primary ‘school to the Univer- 
sity, to the exclusion in a measure of Greek and Roman 
classics. ‘That the Bible ought to be the standard of duty, 
we most reverently believe ; but that it should be made a 
text-book of literary studies, to such an extent as Mr. Grimké 
proposes, we believe to be neither desirable nor possible. 
In what mode this reform is to be accomplished, Mr. Grimké 
has not explained. We presume, from a hint casually thrown 
out in one of his notes, that he would not have the Hebrew 
introduced, in place of Greek and Latin, into all our schools. 
It remains, then, to put into the hands of boys and young 
men translations of the Scriptures, to be studied with a 
view to the cultivation of literary taste. A serious objection 
to this mode of proceeding, would be the wearisome repetition 
of the same dull drilling, and the consequent irreverent and 
almost contemptuous familiarity, which boys would acquire 
in regard to the Scriptures. If we reflect a moment upon 
the nature of the plan proposed, by which, in addition to the 
time now given to the perusal of the Bible, from the first to 
the last stages of education, every student is to be confined 
the greater part of his time to the same works, with all the 
imperfections of a translation upon them, can we anticipate 
any result short of unconquerable aversion and disgust? Let 
us think deeply before we expose our sacred books to this 
unhappy catastrophe of a rash innovation in the range of 
academic and collegiate studies. 

Again we ask, how is this reform to be accomplished? In 
what manner are schoolboys and young collegians to be in- 
structed in sacred literature, by means of translations? Are 
they to commit them to memory? That is already a very 
common thing. Are they to spend their hours and months 
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and years in reading them over and over again? That would 
be only a wearisome extension of the present plan. Are 
they to be taught the higher philosophy of Jewish literature ? 
That is utterly beyond their reach. ‘The ripened intellect of 
manhood can alone grasp the spirit, and discern the fine 
philosophy, clothed in the visible symbols of a national litera- 
ture; and even then a long course of literary culture is 
necessary to prepare the mind for this curious and subtile 
process. Are they to be put to the study of the Hebrew 
tongue ? This does not come within the scope of the proposed 
innovation, though the more general study of that venerable 
dialect is contemplated as one of its remote results. We are 
compelled to believe, until Mr. Grimké shall inform us of a 
definite method, that his system, carried to its full extent, is 
utterly impracticable. But apart from these, are other, and 
as we think, weighty objections. 

1. In the character and situation of the Jews. The 
situation of this singular people was such as no other nation 
was ever placed in. Selected by Jehovah, in the persons of 
their patriarchal ancestors, to be the depositaries of his reve- 
lations to man, they were at once placed in relations of a 
very peculiar character tothe rest of the world. As they felt 
that they were special objects of divine protection, their arms 
were nerved, and their hearts were braced, with a courage 
that never wavered. Guided by inspired men, instructed, 
warned, protected, by a series of splendid miracles, from 
the time of their departure from Egypt to their establishment 
in the land of Canaan, no wonder that they acquired moral 
and intellectual peculiarities of character, which form a broad 
distinction between them and all other nations of the earth. 
National literature is the embodying of national character in 
written records. It is easy therefore to perceive, that the 
literature of such a nation as the Hebrews can have but 
little in common with other ancient or modern literatures. 
Add to this, the inspiration of prophets and seers, whose 
sublime productions form a large proportion of the Bible, 
and we have a barrier still more impassable, between the 
Jews and ourselves. ‘That awful communion between the 
spirit of God and the spirit of man, guided by which the rapt 
prophet stepped upon the untrodden shores of the Future, and 
gazed, in phrenzied vision, upon the phantom forms of coming 
events, and poured out the conceptions of his soul in descrip- 
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tions adorned by all the magnificent imagery that arose at 
the bidding of inspiration, — that communion has ceased for 
ever. The results we have in the prophetic portions of the 
Hebrew Scriptures. They present a rich and delightful 
field of study for the philosopher and the Christian; but 
do they offer fitting materials for the cultivation of literary 
taste in common literary education? Do the literary re- 
mains of a nation so different in character, in situation, in 
every circumstance that contributes to the formation and 
developement of intellect, furnish a well adapted instrument 
for the formation and developement of intellect among us? 

2. The Hebrew language can never constitute a portion 
of common literary education. This ancient and peculiar 
tongue, apart from its claims upon our attention as the vehicle 
employed by the sacred penmen to communicate to the 
world the messages of inspiration, presents a curious object 
of study to the lover of philological pursuits. It is the oldest 
language, probably, of which we have any authentic records. 
It bears every internal mark of being strictly an original, a 
primitive language. Its vocabulary is limited, but at the 
same time it seems wonderfully adapted to the purposes of 
simple narration, lyric poetry, and the sublimest flights of 
oriental and inspired imagination. ‘The strength and living 
glow of its expressions have been the admiration of scholars, 
and have set at defiance, in the intensely animated pictures 
they present, the periphrastic coldness of modern tongues. It 
seems to be the personification of the living spirit of man, 
under the most peculiar and exciting influences. But it 
has little or nothing in common with the principles on which 
all modern languages are constructed. A knowledge of it, 
therefore, throws but little or at least a dubious light on the 
philosophy of the dialects used at the present day. Hebrew 
belongs to a class of languages entirely distinct from the 
languages of Christendom. It is the key which unlocks the 
treasures accumulated in such abundance by oriental — 
in the kindred languages of Persia and Arabia. As such, 
must ever be an object of deep and lasting interest to a 
linguist who has the taste and leisure to prosecute his philo- 
logical researches beyond the literary barriers of Christendom. 
But the smattering “of Hebrew, which, in nine cases out of 
ten, is the only knowledge of this venerable tongue possessed 
even by students in theology — called in the academic phrase, 
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just enough to dig out a hard passage with a grammar and 
lexicon — is scare ely worth the labor of a single hour. But 
simple as the language is, limited as is its vocabulary, the 
difficulty of acquiring it is incomparably greater than that of 
acquiring any, even the most.copious of the European stock. 
The omission, to a very great extent, of vowels in the alpha- 
betic writing, which is common to Hebrew and its younger 
sister-dialects, and the supplying of this omission by an 
elaborate system of Rabbinical points, which has been found 
absolutely necessary to Western scholars, render the study 
of Hebrew an intricate and laborious, but at the same time a 
most interesting pursuit to the student who can command 
the leisure to prosecute it with a good degree of philosophical 
accuracy. ‘To the schoolboy, and the student 3 in the earlier 
stages of his literary education, the first sight of the learned 
grammatical works of such a man as Professor Gesenius of 
Halle, would be utterly disheartening. We think, therefore, 
that the Hebrew, from its dissimilarity to modern European 
tongues ; from the narrow circle of its vocabulary, embracing 
_the philosophical expressions for no single department in 
literature or science ; from the difficulty, and the learned and 
laborious research necessary to its acquisition ; from the little 
influence it has exerted, in the nature of things, upon modern 
culture, can never, under any circumstances, become a part 

elementary education. Will any one pretend, that a 
literary taste can be formed on Hebrew models, without a 
knowledge of the Hebrew language ? 

3. The English Translation of the Bible can never be used 
as a text-book to the extent proposed by Mr. Grimké. The 
Bible, in the version of King James, as every one knows, is 
a very common school- book. Its contents are familiar to 
every child among us. That it might be used with much 
better effect than it now is, we fully admit. ‘Too much at- 
tention is paid to the mere literal contents of the chapters 
and verses, and not enough to the explanations of peculiar 
thoughts by the peculiar geographical, historical, or political 
facts, in which such thoughts originated. A reform in this 
respect, we heartily agree, ought to be attempted by the in- 
structers of youth. But, we would ask, How can the literary 
taste of students in academies and Universities be formed by 
the study of an English ‘Translation, which was executed so 
long ago, that it wears the venerable air of an almost obsolete 
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form of our language, with many imperfections confessedly 
upon its pages, and which is after all but a faint reflection 
of the spirit of a most peculiar people ¢ It may be said the 
answer to this question is contained in the following remarks 


of Mr. Grinké. 


‘There is one point of view in which we love to contem- 
plate the Scriptures, and to us at least, itis new. We regard 
them as furnishing the desideratum of the critic, so anxiously, 
and hitherto so vainly, sought, THE STANDARD OF TASTE; be- 
cause they are the only standard of immortal, all-pervading, 
immutable ruoucur. ‘Thought is the only fountain of taste, 
the only parent of style. ‘To cultivate the taste and style, as 
though they were independent of thought, 1s too much the error 
of our schemes of literary education; and it has arisen to 
vast extent, from that idolatrous admiration of the classics, 
happily reproved by Perrault ; 


a 
sO 


‘La docte antiquité fut toujours véen¢rable, 
Je ne la trouve pas cependant adorable.” ’ 

Oration, pp. 18, 19. 

The idea in this passage seems, from its emphatic repeti- 
tions, to be a favorite one with the author. It is chargeable 
however, with the same indistinctness and false reasoning, 
that so often tarnish his pages. ‘That ‘idolatrous admira- 
tion of the classics,’ if reproved at all, should have been 
reproved by something better than a pointless and insipid 
couplet of French Alexandrines. In what manner are the 
Scriptures to be considered, ‘in a literary point of view,’ a 
standard of thought and taste? How is modern thought to 
be measured and tried by this standard? What ts the 
meaning of that vague generality, ‘thought is the only foun- 
tain of taste’? When, how, and where, are taste and style 
cultivated as though they were independent of thought? 
Considered merely as human works, the Hebrew writings 
were produced under such a peculiar combination of circum- 
stances, that modern productions never can and never will 
be judged of by Jewish canons. No critic would have the 
hardibood to attempt it; no author would be guilty of the 
absurdity of submitting to it. The sublime poetry of the 
Hebrew muse is rich in magnificent descriptions of nature, 
and beautiful effusions of that sentiment of admiration for 
the Creator's works, which the devout and accomplished 
mind always experiences in contemplating them ; but these 
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descriptions are founded on oriental nature, and this sentiment 
is modified by oriental habits of living , thinking, writing, and 
acting ; all of which are so different host modern and western 
influences, that it seems to us impossible to bring the sentiments 
and thoughts of modern poetry to the standard of er. 
ing produc tions in Jewish literature. Again, what is style ? 

Nothing else, surely, than the mode of expressing thought. 

The idea of cultivating style, as entirely independent of 
thought, involves a contradiction ; for style, independent of 
thought, cannot exist at all. Is it possible for style to be 
cultivated too much? Can a writer or a speaker be too 
anxious in his efforts to express himself with force, elegance, 
distinctness, and, above all, with logical correctness? We 
think not; and the two disc ourses before us are a negative 
proof that our opinion is just. As to ‘that idolatrous admi- 
ration of the classics so happily ager by Perrault,’ Mr. 
Grimké has evidently overrated it. When the Greek and 
Roman classics were the only parenevien of literary taste, 
that is, when no other literary works existed, it was neces- 
sary that men should consider them the only law ful authori- 
ties in the decision of literary disputes, for the simple reason, 
that they were, in point of fact, the only authorities. Is it 
so now? Do we look to the principles of the Grecian critics, 
to Longinus, to Dionysius of Halicarnassus, to Aristotle, and 
approve or disapprove of literary works, according as they 
coincide with, or diverge from the dogmas of these illustrious 
men? C ertainly not. We do not now ask, whether an epic 
or drama is fashioned according to the prescription of the 
Stagirite ; whether it has a beginning, a middle, and an end, 
before we presume to be pleased with it. But if it be true 
to the feelings of our nature, if it come home to the heart, 
we yield ourselves to our author’s power, ‘ we know not why, 
we care not wherefore.’ Though English scholars have 
studied more deeply the spirit of antiquity than the literary 
men of any other European nation, the Germans of the last 
half-century alone excepted, yet English literature, takef in 
a body, is the freest, richest, most original literature, that has 
adorned the intellectual history of man. In France, the last 
strong hold of the falsely called Classical school, the restric- 
tive system, particularly in the drama, which was established 
by the precepts and example of a few bigoted admirers of 
scholastic proprieties and the unities, and w hich caused a cold 
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and heartless species of pompous declamation, a poor attempt 
at mimicking the lofty spirit of Grecian tragedy, to be sub- 
stituted for the expression of genuine national feelings and 
affections — this absurd system has yielded to the out-break- 
ing freedom of the spirit of the age. ‘The same mighty revo- 
lution, that hurled the Bourbon tyrants from their throne, has 
annihilated for ever the chilling despotism of the Stagirite 
over the fair fields of literary France. 

We have spoken thus freely of Mr. Grimké’s performances, 
because we feared lest the sanction of his name should pro- 
cure for them a more favorable reception than their merits 
can justify. We have commented upon them as literary 
performances, in part, because they are a convenient speci- 
men of a gaudy and seductive style of writing, which is getting 
to be too common among us, more particularly, truth com- 
pels us to add, among the ardent intellects of the ‘ generous 
South.’ 

We have also criticized his system, as far as we could 
conjecture its purport from lcose and scattered hints. The 
discourses have obtained a pretty extensive circulation 
throughout our country, and have made, as we understand, 
many and intelligent proselytes. ‘They seem to us, however, to 
contain the germ of a system, which, if carried into execution, 
would bring sacred literature, by reason of the superficial 
character it would necessarily assume, into great and un- 
merited contempt. It is because his system proposes an 
overturn in the present modes of education, and the building 
up of a new one, with no distinct exposition of the means, 
effects, or objects of such a change; it is because he has 
lent an influential name, a pious character, respectable at- 
tainments, and an ardent enthusiasm, to what we conceive to 
be a wild and visionary project, that we have commented thus 
freely and at length upon these two discourses, the faults and 
contradictions of which, under any other circumstances, we 
should hardly deem it necessary seriously to expose. 

We have admitted, of course, that the Bible should be 
made the text-book of moral and religious duty, in all edu- 
cation, from the infant school to the University. ‘To every 
scheme for the promotion of Christian influences upon the 
character and heart, we feel bound, as Christian men, to lend 
a helping hand. But we think we have shown the inexpe- 
diency, if not the impossibility, of making the sacred writers 

VOL. X.—N. S. VOL. V. NO. II. 27 
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the teachers of literary taste, and their productions the foun- 
dation of a common literary education. What then should 
be the foundation of literary education? We answer, The 
Grecian and Roman classics. Not that the present modes 
of instruction need no change. Far from it. The true in- 
tellectual cultivation, which belongs to a mind deeply imbued 
with classical learning, and which has been splendidly ex- 
hibited by a countless host of the great scholars of Europe, 
will never be duly appreciated among us until the thorough, 
extensive, philosophical mastery of the polished literatures 
of antiquity, so common in the venerable abodes of learning 
across the Atlantic, shall be rivalled by the younger wor- 
shippers of the Muses in these American states. 

Our reasons for choosing the Greek and Roman classics, 
as text-books in literature, may be summed up in a few dis- 
— propositions. 

The study of Greek and Latin, merely as languages, 
affords discipline admirably adapted to the youthful tind. 
It requires the constant exercise of acuteness, ‘disc rimination, 
comparison, and the reasoning power. And this is true to a 
much greater extent of the ancient than of the modern 
tongues, by reason of the superiority of the former over the 
latter, in the thorough display of the principles of grammar 
and rhetoric. 

2. The Greek and Latin languages are, in a great meas- 
ure, the basis of our own. Our own language ought to be 
made one of the most important objects in a scheme of 
education. 'To understand it thoroughly, an etymological 
knowledge of Greek and Latin are essential. 

3. Classical literature is intimately interwoven with 
English literature. We do not allude to an influence like 
that of the doctrine of the Unities on the French drama ; 
but the general influence of classical cultivation upon the 
noble productions of English intellect. The fine thoughts 
of antiquity, like threads of gold, run along the web of 
our literature, and cannot be separated from it, without 
destroying the beauty of the texture. But every scholar 
ought to understand the literature embodied in his own native 
tongue, and this cannot be without a knowledge of Greek 
and. Latin. 

4. The excellences of ancient literature, in a merely literary 
view, justify our conclusion. The best works of the Greeks 
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and Romans have come down to us, while their second and 
third rate writings have perisned. ‘This is true as a general 
rule, though there are some exceptions. ‘The character of 
these works is established by the consenting voices of many 
generations, and is obvious to every man who will study them 
with an impartial mind. ‘They present, therefore, a means 
of literary culture not subject to the fluctuations of modern 
taste. 

5. The Grecian and Roman intellect was placed in cir- 
cumstances sufficiently like our own, to instruct us in the 
general operations of the human mind; and sufficiently 
different, to open a curious and interesting page in intellec- 
tual history ; a page, which we are able distinctly to compre- 
hend; while the case is widely different in regard to Jewish 
literature. 

6. The practical use to which many portions of ancient 
literature, as the oratory, for example, may be put, in pre- 
paring the mind for the duties of professional or public life, we 
consider a mighty argument in their favor. ‘The proposition, 
that an intimate acquaintance with the minds of such men 
as Demosthenes and Cicero, together with a knowledge of 
the steps by which they attained such an intellectual supe- 
riority over their respective contemporaries, is profitable to 
him who aims at usefulness and distinction at the bar or in 
the councils of his country, needs no more than a naked 
statement to be at once acknowledged. 

We have neither time nor space to carry these propositions 
into all their details, nor do we think it necessary. Every 
well read scholar will be able, from his own experience and 
memory, to substantiate them. These propositions are far 
from exhausting the subject, but we believe they comprehend 
the most important points in the argument for classical learn- 
ing. 

A truly philosophical education is that which unfolds the 
moral and intellectual powers with the nearest approach 
to perfection. Intellect, with no moral principle to control 
it, is a worse than worthless thing. It endangers not only 
the happiness of its possessor, but spreads, with a fatal fre- 
quency, desolation and misery wherever it turns its blighting 
and withering step. Look at ihe splendid, but dreary ruins, 
in which Byron and Shelley, and other members of that 
false but fascinating school, have left their names recorded ; 
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and let the melancholy prospect serve as a memento, never to 
be forgotten, of the insufficiency of genius, however brilliant, 
however capable of ‘glancing from heaven to earth, from 
earth to heaven,’ for happiness, for usefulness, for peace, 
without the strong, the unfailing support of moral and re- 
ligious principle. A true system of education is ‘that which 
unfolds the moral and intellectual powers, with the nearest 
approach to perfection.’ It teaches, in accordance with the 
spirit of the Gospel, the paramount duty of following the 
dictates of conscience, at the peril of losses, imprisonment, 
and death itself ;-in opposition to the bribes of pleasure, the 
seductions of the world, the fascinations of temporary but 
perishing renown. It teaches, in accordance with the spirit 
of classic poetry, to recognise the ‘ Sentiment of Beauty,’ 
implanted by nature in the human soul, in all its countless 
and Protean forms; whether it ‘ stand confessed ’ in the mild 
and majestic repose of the productions of antiquity, or burst 
out with surpassing splendor in the creations of modern 
genius. 





Art. V.—1. The Young Reader ; to go with the Spelling 
Book. By Joun Pirerront. Boston. Richardson, 
Lord, & Holbrook. 1830. 18mo. pp. 162. 

2. Peter Parley’s Tales about the Sun, Moon, and Stars. 
With numerous Engravings. Boston. Gray & Bowen, 
and Carter & Hendee. 1831. 18mo. pp. 116. 

3. Tales of Travels, West of the Missisippi. By Sotomon 
Bet, Late Keeper of the Traveller’s Library, Prov- 
ince-House Court, Boston. With a Map, and nu- 
merous Engravings. Boston. Gray & Bowen. 1830. 
18mo. pp. 162. 

4. Cousin Elizabeth. By the Author of ‘ A Visit to the 
Sea-side.? Boston. Leonard C. Bowles. 1830. 18mo. 
pp. 210. 

5. The Children’s Robinson Crusoe; or the Remarkable 
Adventures of an Englishman, who lived Five Years 
on an unknown and uninhabited Island of the Pacific 
Ocean. By a Lapy. Boston. Hilliard, Gray, Little, 
& Wilkins. 1831. 12mo. pp. 367. 
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6. The Little Girl’s Own Book. By Mrs.Cump. Bos- 
ton. Carter, Hendee, & Babcock. 1831. pp. 263. 


Here is a tolerably long list of children’s books, published 
in one city, within a month or two of each other, and yet it 
by no means comprises all which have appeared in Boston 
at about the same season, the stirring season of Christmas 
and New Year. Nor do we mean to say, that the books 
which we have named, are the only good ones of this large 
and recent family. We have selected them from the mass, 
principally because they are in our possession, lying before 
us on our table. Being certainly among the best, howev er, 
we intend to give each one of them a separate place in this 
article, and record briefly our opinion of its merits. 

We shall not stay to institute any long discussion con- 
cerning the causes, which have brought such a little troop 
among us, because we conceive that they are apparent 
enough, and may be stated in a few sentences. In the first 
place, there are a great many children to be instructed and 
entertained. Secondly, there are a great many parents, who 
are desirous that their children should be well instructed 
and rationally and innocently entertained. ‘Thirdly, there 
are a great many teachers, who have divers systems, notions, 
and tastes regarding education and books. And fourthly, 
there are a great many writers, among whom are able ones, 
who are interested in the subject of juvenile instruction, und 
who are ready to devote much of their time to the improve- 
ment of the rising generation. And thus it comes, that there 
are a great many books for children, and that the number is 
constantly increasing. For ourselves, we regard the opera- 
tion of these causes with so much complacency ; we are so 
well pleased that children should read, and that so much 
industry should be maintained, and so sonal talent employed 
in the work of supplying them with matter for reading, that 
we confess ourselves not at all alarmed at the numbers of 
juvenile books, which every where solicit attention. Never- 
theless, we would not cease to warn parents, and others to 
whom the guardianship of youth is in any way entrusted, 
to be careful in their selection of books, and not to run into 
the error of confusing young minds with an indiscriminate 
variety and rapid succession of objects, and creating a dis- 
eased appetite for novelty, which may never be cured. 
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And now, asking their pardon, we turn to our friends 
whom we have left waiting above. 

Tue Youne Reaver presents himself first, and meets 
with our hearty welcome. ‘This excellent little school-book 
is pre pared by a gentleman, who has already furnished the 
higher forms of our schools with Readers, which have de- 
servedly obtained an uncommon share of public favor. It 
appears to us to answer its purpose completely, as a com- 
panion to the spelling-book, though it should not be put into 
the hands of children who are younger than about five years 
of age. ‘There are little books in existence, composed chiefly 
of words of one syllable, which are calculated to interest 
children who are just out of their niphenbet. The prettiest 
of these which we have seen, is called ‘ Mamma’s Lessons,’ 
of which an American edition was lately republished in Salem. 
But for children from five, or thereabouts, to seven, or per- 
haps even eight years of age, the Young Reader is the best 
reader we are acquainted with. The pieces contained in it are 
various in their topics, simple in their language, engaging in 
their matter and mannet r,and conveniently bealten up into short 
paragraphs. ‘The book is calculated to take children, of the 
ages we have mentioned, by the hand, and lead them along 
the path of learning ‘ by a sweet and easy manuduction.’ 

The following prayers in verse, for evening and morning, 
written, as we understand, by the compiler of the volume, 
are beautiful. 


‘ Evening Prayer. 


‘ Another day its course hath run, 
And still, O God, thy child is blest ; 
For thou hast been, by day, my Sun, 
And thou wilt be, by night, my rest. 
‘Sweet sleep descends my eyes to close ; 
And now, when all the world is still, 


I give my body to repose, 
My spirit to my Father’s will. 


‘Morning Prayer. 


‘O God, I thank thee that the night 
In peace and rest hath passed away ; 
And that I see, in this fair light, 
My Father’s smile that makes it day. 
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‘Be thou my Guide; and let me live 
As under thine all-seeing eye ; 
Supply my wants; my sins forgive ; 


And make me happy when I die.’ —p. 113. 





2. Perer Partey is, we believe, a great favorite with 
>. children, because in a ‘simple way, which they like and 
understand, he has been telling them tales about almost 
every thing. This is an intimacy, which we have no inten- 
tion or wish of disturbing. The TaLes asour THe Sun, 
Moon, anv Srars, will furnish young people with about as 
much astronomy as they can comfortably bear, in such a 
manner as to engage their pleased attention, and imprint the 
facts permanently on their memory. ‘They very early desire 
to know something about those splendid lights and sparkles, 
the sun, moon, and stars ; ; and they may be made to know much, 
if their c capacities are consulted as they are by their friend 
Parley. We were sorry to observe some mistakes, in point 
of fact, in the present edition; but these, as we are informed, 
are corrected in another, which will be published before what 
we are now writing is printed. Particular care should be 
taken to make all elementary instruction as accurate as pos- 
sible. Error, planted in the tender mind, is apt to become 
deeply rooted, if not fruitful, unless eradicated by subsequent 
cultivation. 

3. The next volume in order on our list, seems free from 
this fault of incorrectness. So far as we can judge, the TaLes 
or Travets, West or THE Mississippi are an accurate 
abstract of the Travels of Lewis and Clarke, Major Long’s 
Expedition, and Jewett’s Narrative. All the matter in the 
originals which would prove tiresome to children, or which 
on any account they ought not to read, is left out in this 
volume. ‘To its entertaining character we cheerfully bear 
witness ; and doubt not that still louder witness will be 
borne by the little folks for whom it was compiled. Other 
Tales of Travels, in other parts of the world, will follow 
these, if these are encouraged as we suppose they will be. 
Authenticity and truth, as well as amusement, are to be 
consulted throughout the series. We feel bold to say, that 
places and people will be set forth every where more accu- 
rately than in the title-pages, where a certain ‘ ‘Traveller’s 
Library in Province-House Court’ is spoken of, which we 
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never heard of before, and a Mr. Solomon Bell is represented 
as its Keeper, who would be as difficult to find in the city 
as his library. ‘The fact is, and we may as well declare it, 
that Peter Parley and Mr. Bell are one and the same person, 
whose real name is neither Parley nor Bell. 

4. We can form hardly a better wish for our young friends, 
than that they may all have one such cousin, at least, as 
Cousin Exizapetu. The writer of the delightful little 
volume which bears this title, is, we are told by the gentleman 
who edits it, an English lady, who has given us Americans 
the first reading of her work, —a privilege for which she has 
our sincere thanks. It is so interesting, that children, of an 
age to understand it, will read it with avidity, and so full of 
real instruction, that they cannot read it without deriving 
from the perusal some benefit. It offers a striking example 
of the universal applicableness and utility of all moral truth, 
which is fitly expressed, inasmuch as it is calculated, as the 
editor well remarks, to instruct parents as well as children. 
We think, indeed, that, perfectly adapted to the minds of 
young persons as the book is, grown persons may receive 
even more advantage from it; so important are the truths 
which it propounds, and so felicitously are they set forth and 
clothed. Many of the conversations have all the point, 
without any of the dulness, of moral lectures. Take for 
instance the following conversation, or lecture on_polite- 
ness. 


‘* Well, Arabella,” said Charles, ‘‘ what makes you think 
mamma would not like it?” 

‘** Because I have heard her say, she should not wish any 
of us to be much with Mr. Fyley, and particularly not Arthur, 
because he would be the most likely to catch his odd ways.” 

‘«* He is very good and very clever,” said Charles; ‘‘ I wish 
mamma would not be so particular about politeness, and all 
that sham stuff.” 

‘* Sham stuff!” repeated Arabella, with a look of horror. 
“What would mamma say if she heard you? but you are 
only joking, for you are polite yourself sometimes, and you 
like polite people.” 

‘** Not I, in truth; I cannot bear the sight of them. Think 
of that old Mr. Porceum, that used to come and call on aunt 
Price! if all the world were like him, there would be nothing 
but bowing and scraping, and begging other people to go first ; 
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and those very, very polite people will give you any trouble 
rather than seem to do a rude thing. I say it is all sham.” 

‘«*T wish you would not use that ugly word; besides, it is 
not all sham.” 

‘Tf you mean kindness, or any thing real, it is one thing,” 
said Charles; ‘‘ but where is the kindness in taking off one’s 
hat, or getting up when a stranger comes into the room? What 
good can it do him?” 

***T suppose he would feel uncomfortable if you did not,” 
said Arabella, ‘‘ because he knows it is the custom; but I was 
thinking of another sort of politeness, I was thinking of people 
who alw ays find out what one likes, and help any one out of 
little troubles, and seem as if it was a pleasure to do any thing 
for you.” 

‘Tf that is what you mean by politeness, I am sure Mr. 
Fyley is ten times more polite than old Mr. Porceum,” said 
Charles. 

‘* Yes; Mr. Fyley is very glad to do any thing for one, but 
then he is not polite. He contradicts mamma so, sometimes 
when she is ill, that it makes her much worse, (mamma says 
so herself ;) and he says such odd things. No, Charles, you 
cannot call Mr. Fyley polite.” 

‘**T did not call him polite,” said Charles, laughing, ‘ I 
called Mr. Porceum polite.” 

‘<“* Mr. Porceum is very formal, but he does not care whether 
he gives pain or not; do not you remember —?”’ 

** Yes, I remember very well,” said Charles, “and I hate 
to think of that story.” 

*** Cousin Elizabeth is very polite,” said Arabella, after a 
few moments’ silence ; ‘‘I suppose it is because she is so good- 
tempered.”’ 

‘* T hike her of all things,”’ said Charles, ‘‘ but I do not call 
her polite ; she is not at all troublesome with her politeness ; 
she never makes a fuss with it.’ 

‘“*No, because it is quite easy and natural to her,” said 
Arabella; ‘‘ and so it is to you; but I know how difficult it is. 
It would be quite impossible for me to be as polite as Eliza- 
beth.” 

‘“ As how, pray?” said Charles; “‘ why should not you be 
as polite as you please?” 

‘* Because I really cannot.” As she said these words, 
Arthur peeped in at the door, and asked for his cousin. ‘‘ She 
is not here.” 

‘<* Where is she?”’ 
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‘“T do not know,” replied Arabella. Now “ do not know ”’ 
is the most proper answer in the world upon paper, but it so 
happens that there are many ways of saying ‘‘ do not know.” 
There is one way which means, or seems to mean, ‘and I 
do not care:”’ there is another which says, ‘I do not know, 
but I wish I did, as you ask me.” Arabella’s, on the present 
occasion, was neither of these; it was, ‘‘ I do not know, but 
I am thinking of something else,’ which is nearly, but not 
quite, “‘I don’t care.” Arthur felt this, but he shut the door, 
and said nothing. Charles felt it, and he knew what Ara- 
bella meant when she said she could not be polite.’ — pp. 177 
— 182. 


The story is exceedingly simple; but the scenes are so 
full of animation, and Elizabeth, ‘the spirit of them all,’ 
performs her part so admirably, that the book is as enter- 
taining, or was so to us, as if it had involved and evolved 
one of the most intricate and romantic of plots. 

5. Highly successful, too, has been the lady-writer of 
Tue Curpren’s Rosinson Crusoe. With all the respect 
which we feel for the real old Robinson Crusoe, who was 
the friend of our own childhood, we must confess that we 
used to be, occasionally, more tired than edified by his long 
soliloquies and conversations, and less edified than tired by 
his accounts of his slaughtering conflicts with the poor sava- 
ges. ‘The Children’s Robinson Crusoe’ is free from the 
charge of prolixity in remark and argument, and kills not a 
single human being while he is on his island. The narrative, 
though founded essentially on the old story, differs greatly 
from. it in its details, and constantly aims to instruct and in- 
form as well as to amuse. ‘The style is simple and easy, 
like the original; the interest is uninterrupted; and many 
words and things are explained, which to children need 
explanation. 

One circumstance appears to us a defect in this book. It 
is the introduction of some supernatural, unaccountable im- 
pressions, by which the conduct of Robinson is represented 
as having been, in one or two instances, determined. ‘These 
are brought into the story, not as the superstitions of a young 
sailor, but as real warnings of danger, and worthy of belief 
and attention. It is true, that these supposed inspira- 
tions may be regarded merely as the belief of Robinson, 
expressed in his own narrative of himself, and may be thus 
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explained to children, by those who would not wish them to 
adopt such notions as realities. Still, the introduction of 
them in a work of this kind, can hardly be defended, we 
should think, on any better ground, than could the introduc- 
tion of any controverted doctrine of theology, which the hero 
might have believed and maintained. With regard to the 
question itself concerning these supernatural intimations, 
though we cannot now enter into a discussion of it, we will 
remark, that the human imagination may easily be set to 
work to manufacture all sorts of impressions, and that should 
civilized, Christian men fall into a habit of paying a careful 
attention to these, and consulting them as oracles, instead of 
guiding themselves by the reason which their Maker has 
given them, they would be taking a long stride back toward 
the dark ages. There is no knowing where to stop, when 
we begin to give heed to any auguries, save those of a sound 
head anda good heart. Botha Sound head and a good heart 
has Robinson ; and, with the little exception which we have 
expressed, we commend him earnestly to the notice and 
affections of young people. 

6. Tue Lirrie Girv’s own Book, by Mrs. Child, is of 
a different character from any of the above publications, 
being intended principally to amuse the leisure and play 
hours of its readers, by initiating them into the mysteries of 
Blind Man’s Buff, Hunt the Slipper, Riddles, Charades, &c. 
It is prettily embellished, and easily takes precedence of all 
books of its class, for children, which have been published 
here. Considering the variety of matter which it contains, 
it appears to be remarkably free from mistakes. If we had seen 
Mrs. Child while she was writing down the following puzzle, 
PRSVRYPRFCTMNVRKPTHSPRCPTS— 
we should have requested her to add the letters TN, and 
then the whole would have read, by the mental insertion of 
the vowel E, as we are told it may actually be read, inscribed 
under the Commandments in the chancel of some old church 
in England, thus, 


Persevere, ye perfect men ; 
Ever keep these precepts ten. 


But by omitting the last two consonants, she has lost all the 
rhyme, and something of the reason of the puzzle. We were 
somewhat surprised, too, knowing her opportunities of infor- 
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mation, as well as her own literary accomplishments, to find 
her stating the word automaton to be adopted from the Latin 
language. 

And we are quite as much surprised to find our own gravi- 
ties dwelling on matters of this sort. But fathers and 
mothers, at least, will, we trust, readily pardon us, even 
should our takmg an interest in whatever concerns the edu- 
cation of children, require a pardon from any quarter. 


Art. Vi.—1. Sermons on Various Important Public Oc- 
casions.. By Ropertr Haut, A. M., Leicester. Lon- 
don. 'T. Hamilton. Pater-Noster Row. 1824. pp. 
370. 

2. The Works of the Rev. Ropert Hatr., A. M., Minis- 
ter of Broadmead Chapel, Bristol, England. First 
complete Edition; with a Brief Memoir of the Author. 
In two volumes. New York. G. & C. & H. Carvill. 
1830. 8vo. pp. 439 and 491. 

3. Memoir of the Life and Writings of the Rev. Andrew 
Fuller, Late Pastor of the Baptist Church at Ketter- 
ing, and First Secretary to the Baptist Missionary 
Society. By J. W. Morris. First American, from 
the last London Edition. Edited by Rurus Bascocx, 
Jun. Boston. Lincoln & Edmands. 1830. pp. 320. 

4. Asiatic Journal and Monthly Register for British India 
and its Dependencies. Vol. xxviitr. London. 1829. 


Tue Baptists have long been known as a numerous and 
respectable body of Christians in. Protestant Europe and 
in this country. In England, they form one of the three 
great denominations, into which the Dissenters are usually 
divided ; and from their earliest history, which they trace 
back to the days of Wickliffe (among whose followers there 
were those, who denied the validity of Infant Baptism), 
they have borne their full share of the penalties and disabili- 
ties, common to all non-conformists, in addition to others, 
which at certain periods were inflicted for their peculiar 
sentiments as Baptists. ‘They have been, and are still, di- 
vided into two great classes, —the General and the Particu- 
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lar Baptists ; the former, maintaining the belief of general 
redemption, and of the other doctrines of Arminianism ; the 
latter adhering to the five points of Calvinism, and limiting 
their communion, or the participation of the Lord’s Sup- 
per, to their own particular sect. 

In Holland and in Germany, they have usually been called 
Anabaptists, or Mennonites, from Menno, a native of one of 
the smaller principalities in ‘Germany ; and a convert from the 
Roman Church in the earlier part of the sixteenth century ; 
who for his genius, eloquence, and zeal, has been regarded, 
to some extent, as the head of the Anabaptists. In Italy and 
the South of Europe, they have been classed with those 
ancient sects, the Albigenses and Waldenses; of whom, 
however, few in that part of the world remain at this day. 
Their history, especially in Germany, was the history of 
their depression and suffering ; in part, unjustly inflicted by 
the persecuting spirit of the church from which they dis- 
sented ; and, in part, richly deserved, as has been said, 
not for their religious opinions, to which they had a right, 
but for their defiance of civil government, and their factious, 
disorganizing conduct. ‘They were also, for a period, 
in Great Britain as well as in this country, characterized 
rather by their zeal than their knowledge ; by their contempt, 
or at least their neglect, of human learning as a qualification 
for the ministry ; and by a general aversion to those distinc- 
tions, which obtain, and must be respected, not less within 
the church than in the world. 

This, however, let it be remembered, is the history, not 
of the present, but of former times. Happily this darkness, 
and with it most of the delusions and extravagances with 
which it is united, has passed, and the light of knowledge, 
followed by its venial influences, has shone. The Baptists 
have partaken in the intellectual and religious progress of the 
times; and are now, as they have been for many years, 
respectable not only by their numbers and just influence as 
a body, but, to a large extent, by the attainments and ac- 
knowiedged worth of their clergy. 

Of these latter, there are many in England, who have 
acquired considerable distinction ; not indeed, if we except 
a few names, for profound learning, for which the education 
of their seminaries, and we may add, the resources of their 
people, furnish but inadequate helps ; but, for what is better, 
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a practic val acquaintance with the Scriptures, and for all that is 
essential to the great objects of the ministry, — to the forming 
of useful and successful preachers, of faithful and devoted 
pastors. Of the Particular, or Calvinistic Baptists, from the 
days of ae whose learning would do honor to any Univer- 
sity. and of Dr. Andrew Gifford, an assistant Librarian of 
the British ate and honored by many literary distinc- 
tions, as well as by his exemplary ministry,—there have 
certainly not been wanting those, whose conscientious devo- 
tion to the studies of their profession has only been exceeded 
by the purity and usefulness of their lives. 

Our opportunities, however, have made us more familiar 
with the character, as a denomination, of the General Bap- 
tists. Among the most eminent of these, without refer- 
ring to an earlier period, is Gale, the friend of Le Clerc, 
known by many excellent publications, and_ specially by 
his noble defence of religious liberty against the exclusive 
ministers of London, who in the memorable Exeter contro- 
versy on the ‘Trinity, insisted upon subscription to human tests 
of Orthodoxy. There is also the celebrated James Foster, 
who became a convert to the practice of adult baptism after 
he had entered upon his ministry, and whose sermons and other 
works have given him a place with the best preachers and 
writers of his day. Having succeeded Dr. Gale in a Baptist 
church, where he officiated for more than twenty years, he 
was appointed the successor of Dr. Jeremiah Hunt; who, 
though not himself a Baptist, was the pastor, counsellor, and 
friend of that generous patron of learning and honored bene- 
factor of Harvard College, Thomas Hollis, Esq. ‘This gen- 
tleman, as is well known, was a Baptist; and it may be taken 
as no small proof of the liberality of his spirit, not only that his 
numerous benefactions, of which those to our University were 
but a part,-were not confined to a party, but that he served for 
more than thirty years faithfully and cheerfully as deacon in 
a church, in which an Independent, or probably, as it would 
be teymed among us, a Congregationalist was the pastor ; 
expressing his cordial satisfaction in the . sentiments and 
preaching of his minister, and availing himself of Dr. Hunt’s 
counsel, with that of other of his most intimate friends, of 
whom were Drs. Harris, Lowman, and Neal, in the founda- 
tion of his theological professorship, and his most important 
plans of Christian charity. 
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In a copious history of the English Baptists, not long since 
completed,* we find that the icarned Dr. Fleming is men- 
tioned as the successor of Drs. Foster and Hunt in Pinners- 
Hall, the same church of which Mr. Hollis was so long a 
member. We cannot indeed sympathize with this historian 
in his astonishment or regrets, that a pulpit once filled by Or- 
thodox worthies of his own school, should be occupied ‘ by 
such persons as Dr. Foster and Dr. Fleming,’ over the first 
of whom he laments, as ‘that popular, but, alas! erroneous 
minister.’ + But we accept his annals of that church as an 
interesting record of the progress of liberal opinions ; and in 
the moderation of the ministers and the people, the Inde- 
pendent pastor uniting in cordial friendship with his Baptist 
deacon and Baptist hearers, we see a beautiful exemplication 
of a Christian charity, which, we would to God, might be imi- 
tated and honored in the present times. 

Ofsome later worthies among the General Baptists, the names 
are already familiar to many of our readers. Among these 
are the ingenious and learned, but eccentric Robert Robin- 
son; Evans, the well-known author of the ‘ Sketches’; and 
especially Dr. Joshua ‘Toulmin, one of the best of men, as 
well as of faithful ministers; never to be mentioned but 
with reverence and affection by those who knew him. And 
there are others also, of both classes of Baptists, who in 
any larger enumeration than either our limits or opportunity 
will aliow us here to make, would claim much more than a 
passing mention, 
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Of Robert Hall, whose works and character we have lately 
noticed somewhat largely, we are not curious in what sect 
or under what name he is to be classed. For though, as 
we have seen, he has engaged much and oneneeteg in the 








* Sees an interesting » Mian of the English eatiohs comprising the 
principal events of the History of Protestant Dissenters from the 
Revolution in 1668 till 1760, and of the London Baptist Churches 
during that period; in three volumes ; by Joseph Ivimey. 

+ It does not appear, that Dr. Fleming was a Baptist. Like his pre- 
decessor, Dr. Hunt, he was of that denomination, which is now in 
London, ‘somewhat strangely, called Presbyterian. He was a man of 
eminent learning and worth ; was the author of several important works ; 
and resisted in his youth several alluring offers of preferment in the 
Kstablished Church, which the fame of his talents and character pro- 
cured for him. 
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field of controversy, and sometimes, too, like most other 
controversialists, has attempted to settle questions of doubt- 
ful disputation by other helps than argument, yet we are 
disposed to regard him, as we believe posterity will re- 
gard him, and as we firmly believe he will himself wish 
to be regarded, when the bitterness of controversy shall be 
passed, not as the advocate of a sect, but as the preacher 
of righteousness ; as the servant of God and of Christ Jesus 
for the salvation of men. In truth—may our Baptist 
brethren forgive the presumption — Mr. Hall belongs to no 
party. His genius, his eloquence, above all, his enlarged 
and elevated conceptions of the objects of religion, are the 
property not of a sect, nor even of a nation, but of Christen- 
dom. And we here dismiss a more particular consideration 
of this collection of his works, in which, as we have had 
occasion to remark, some things have found a republication, 
which should never have been republished, and one, which 
the writer himself absolutely interdicted, with the hope, that 
the judicious friends and admirers of this eloquent man, 
who are not confined to his native country or his own per- 
suasion, would favor the religious community with such a 
selection, as they have reason to believe the writer himself 
would approve. We have now before us a beautiful volume 
of this description, by his London publishers, from which 
the ‘ Polemics’ and Political Tracts, the bitterness of which 
was never redeemed by the ability, are all excluded, and 
only such pieces admitted, as are unquestionably worthy 
of his character. ‘The title of this selection we have set 
at the head of this article. Of the sermons, of which it is 
chiefly composed, one had reached, even seven years ago, 
its eleventh, another the fifteenth, edition. We have already 
given large extracts from these in a previous Number; and 
our readers, who may have glanced over them, will ok want 
even this remarkable attestation of the public favor, to show 
to them their excellence. ‘They are the works on which, 
beyond all controversy, the eminence of Mr. Hall as a writer 
and a Christian teacher is destined to rest. 


From these brief notices in the History of the Baptists, 
and of the most gifted individual who bears the name, we 
pass to a few remarks on those great religious enterprises, in 
which that denomination has now for many years been en- 
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gaged, and which, at present so extensively and zealously pur- 
sued by churches of other names, have become prominent fea- 
tures in the religious history of the times We refer, partic- 
ularly, as our readers will at once perceive, to the missions to 
India, which the Baptists, to a certain extent, originated ; and 
which, proposing as the chief instrument, the translation and 
diffusion of the Scriptures, have become connected in their 
history with the efforts, for the same objects, of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society. ‘To these great projects of Christian 
benevolence, Robert Hall appears, as occasion offered, by 
speeches at anniversaries and other still more appropriate 
professional services,* to have contributed the powerful aid 
of his genius and eloquence. And for the same reason, we 
have connected his works in this notice with a Memoir of the 
Rev. Andrew Fuller, who has obtained a well-earned reputa- 
tion among ‘ the straiter sect’ of his persuasion, as a preacher 
and writer; but especially as an able, faithful, and successful 
laborer in the cause of the ‘ Baptist Missionary Society,’ of 
which he was the first Secretary, and to which, from its 
commencement in 1792, till his death in 1815, with un- 
wearied and enthusiastic zeal, he devoted his strength. 

Two copious Memoirs have been written of Mr. Fuller ; 
one, by Dr. Ryland, ‘ his oldest and most intimate friend, 
made up with very little judgment or taste from private 
papers anda diary ; the other, by J. W. Morris, a convenient 
abridgment of which has just now been published among us, 
in which the author with affection, but discrimination, pre- 
sents the character of his venerated friend in its just light; 
so that the impartial reader may perceive for himself, that 
Mr. Fuller, notwithstanding great disadvantages of early 
education, and some undeniable faults in his temperament 
and habits, was, on the whole, a truly estimable, and even 
extraordinary man. He may here see delineated, with much 
faithfulness, the character of one, who never sacrificed to the 





* See his admirable charge to the Rev. Eustace Carey, January 19, 
1814, on his designation as a Christian Missionary to India; a com- 
position well worthy of perusal ; abounding with the noblest concep- 
tions of the true objects of a Christian mission; with wise counsel to 
one ‘about to be separated from his brethren, and exposed to untried 
dangers’; and especially marked by that characteristic beauty in the 
writings of Mr. Hall—his expressive and felicitous allusion to the 
language of Scripture. 
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graces, or suffered his honest meaning to be misunderstood 
for want of a plain word or plain manners to interpret it; but 
with inflexible integrity and sturdy resolution pursued, and 
that generally to successful issues, the purposes which his 
sound understanding, his ready genius, his indefatigable zeal, 
and, we add, his unquestioned piety suggested. 

The history of the mission to India, that favorite object to 
which Mr. Fuller devoted more than twenty years of his 
life, has often been referred to, and is, we may presume, 
sufficiently well known. That it originated in a true Christian 
zeal, in a persuasion of the unspeakable value of the gospel 
as the means of salvation, and from a hearty love of souls ; 
that it has been pursued with an energy and perseverance 
worthy of the noblest cause ; amidst obstacles, too, and 
sacrifices, which it belongs only to a true piety to sustain : 
all this, and more, we cordially admit. We look, moreover, 
at the individuals who first engaged in them; who at the 
surrender of their homes and their country, amidst opposition 
from friends and enemies, Christians and heathen, maintained 
their course, though afterwards aided, unquestionably, by 
auxiliary and subordinate motives, with a sincere respect. We 
know, too, and in all candor we admit, that it is easy to look 
on at a distance, and find objections to an enterprise so ardu- 
ous and complicate ; and far easier to point out errors, to which 
the beginnings of such labors are exposed, than to be sure, 
that we should not ourselves fall into equal or greater errors. 
But that they, who have been chiefly employ ed in this 
undertaking, were qualified for the task; or that the trans- 
lations they have produced, and are even now multiplying 
in the languages of the East, are entitled by their accuracy, 
or other essential qualities, to a general confidence ; in fine, 
that they are to be received as faithful versions of the word 
of God, we are compelled by various evidence absolutely to 
deny. Of some of them it must be said, they are essentially 
defective ; and that the hasty and profuse multiplication of 
them has been only a multiplication of-errors. And how, we 
ask, should it be otherwise ? 

For, in the first place, before entering upon any particular 
examination, the early education of the gentlemen engaged 
in this most difficult of labors was insufficient for the purpose. 
Whatever may be said, and truly, of the talents of Dr. 
Carey, whose facility in the acquisition of languages has 
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been extolled, and which we do not deny, or of the merits 
of his coadjutors, Dr. Marshinan and others; to whatever 
praise they may be entitled for their piety, industry, and 
zeal; it is next to impossible, that men, educated as they 
were, in Dissenting seminaries, and those of a second rank, 
in England, and commencing the work of translation at their 
time of life, should have been properly qualified for it. 
Nor are we here speaking of perfection, which is a vain 
hope; but of that degree of accuracy, indispensable to the 
very nature of the subject. Obvious objections present 
themselves upon this point from the intrinsic difficulty and 
delicacy of the undertaking; from the want of previous 
qualifications in those who commenced it; from the haste 
and fervor with which it was pursued ; from the excessive 
number of versions attempted ; and from the serious mistakes 
that have been proved to have been committed. 

Upon each of these points, without entering into any gen- 
eral remarks, we shall briefly adduce the testimony of intelli- 
gent individuals in India, whose situation and ‘knowledge 
entitle their testimony to confidence. 

Of the intrinsic difficulty of the undertaking, let a native 
of India, a master of his own and of the English language, 
testify. Being asked, ‘ Are the translations, which have 
been made, faithful, or free from sectarian influence as to 
the expression of Christian doctrine?’ his answer is, 


‘To both parts of this query my reply must be in the nega- 
tive; I at the same time acquit these translators of wilful 
neglect or intentional perversion. They were, I think, too 
hasty to engage themselves in so difficult an undertaking. 

‘ Ideas, in general, are as differently expressed in the idioms 
of the East from those of the West, as the East is remote from 
the West. Greater difficulty, therefore, must be experienced 
by a native of Europe in communicating European ideas in 
the idioms of Asia, than in conveying Asiatic ideas into the 
languages of Europe ; so a native of Asia experiences greater 
inconvenience in expressing Asiatic ideas in European idioms, 
than in translating European ideas into an Asiatic language. 

‘About four years ago, the Rev. Mr. Adam, and another 
Baptist Missionary, the Rev. Mr. Yates, both well reputed for 
their oriental and classic acquirements, engaged, in common 
with myself, to translate the New Testament into Bengallee, 
and we met twice every week, and had for our guidance all 
the translations of the Bible, by different .authors, which we 
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could procure. Notwithstanding our exertions, we were 
obliged to leave the accurate translation of several phrases to 
future consideration, and for my own part [ felt discontented 
with the translation adopted of several passages, though I tried 
frequently, when alone at home, to select more eligible ex- 
pressions, and applied to native friends for their aid for that 
purpose. I beg to assure you, that I (though a native of this 
country) do not recollect having engaged myself once, during 
my life, in so difficult a task, as the translation of the New 
Testament into Bengallee.’ — Correspondence relative to the 
Prospects of Christianity in India, p. 137. 


Thus much for the difficulty of the work, even to a scholar, 
well versed in both the languages, and in the idioms, in which 
one of them abounds. Next, we will notice the manner in 
which these versions have been executed ; and for this we 
adduce the testimony of Mr. Adam, himself formerly a Bap- 
tist missionary, now a resident of Calcutta, and a careful 
observer of the facts, though he does not profess to have full 
information on the subject. 


‘The plan followed at Serampore in translating the Scrip- 
tures is, I have been informed, in all important respects, the 
following :— The copy for the First Edition of the Bengallee 
New ‘Testament is said to have been prepared with Dr. Carey’s 
own hand, although not without the assistance of a Pundit, 
and the corrections for successive Editions, reaching to the 
Fourth, which is the last published, the Fifth being in the 
press, have freed it from most of those gross blunders which 
originally deformed it. Having thus obtained a version of the 
New Testament in one language, and being desirous of trans- 
lating it into another, he procured a person skilled in both, 
put into his hands the Bengallee version, and required him to 
translate from it into that other. The Pundit having com- 
pleted some given portions of the translation into the new 
language, it is put to press while he goes on with another 
portion. The proofs from the press are sent to Dr. Carey for 
correction, who, during the time the Pundit was making the 
translation, has been engaged in acquiring some knowledge of 
the grammatical structure of the language, if he had not pre- 
viously attended to it. When the proofs have received all the 
corrections deemed necessary, the sheet is thrown off, and so 
on till a complete edition of the Scriptures is printed. When 
the Scriptures are thus completed in any language, or when 
the different volumes or books are printed off, they are either 
sent to the country or province in which that language is 
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spoken, if there are any Missionaries there to receive and dis- 
tribute them, or, if there are not any such Missionaries in that 
country or province, which has been most commonly the case, 
they are deposited in the warehouses or cellars. It is evident, 
that, according to this plan, the Bengallee version will not be 
the only basis of other translations. The next Pundit em- 
ployed does not perhaps understand Bengallee, but understands 
that version which was made from the Bengallee, and conse- 
quently has ¢¢ put into his hands as a standard. ‘This affords 
reason to suppose, that the sense of Scripture must be very 
much diluted in these successive translations. Dr. Carey trans- 
lates frequently, perhaps principally, from the English into 
Bengallee ; the first Pundit he employs translates from his 
Bengalle e version into another language ; the second Pundit 
translates perhaps from the version of the first; and the third 
translates perhaps from the version of the second. How long 
it is since this system of successive translation was begun, or 
to what extent it has been carried, I do not know, but I have 
been positively informed that it has prevailed at Se rampore for 
a considerable time, and that the Bengallee is not the only 
version from which the Pundits have been required to translate 
into other languages. ‘The only redeeming circumstance is 
this, that all the versions, without exception, receive the final 
corrections of Dr. Carey, who will of course endeavour to 
raise them as nearly as possible to the standard of the Ben- 
gallee. 

he natives thus employed in translating are, I believe, 
generally speaking, genuine Pundits, i. e. learned men; a 
title which, like Reverend or Doctor among us, has come to 
describe rather the profession than the attainments of the in- 
dividuals to whom it is given, but which, when properly used, 
is always understood to imply that they have a knowledge of 
Sunskrit. It would appear, however, that some of the native 
translators are ignorant of this language. Thus the person 
formerly, and perhaps still, employed on the Assamese version 
was a woman, who was pointed out to me, if I recollect aright, 
as probably the only female of that nation who could read and 
write. Ignorant of every language except her own, she had 
to acquire a knowledge of the Be ngallee to enable her to trans- 
late from the version in that tongue. Again, a native conv ert, 
certainly ignorant of Sunskrit, some time ago informed me, 
whether from vanity or in truth I know not, that he was or 
had been employe -d on the Guzerattee version. A very extra- 
ordinary circumstance respecting one of the Serampore versions 
was related to me by the Rev. Mr. Bardwell, whom I had 
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frequent opportunities of seeing in Calcutta just before his 
return to the United States, and to whom I refer you for the 
confirmation of the following statement. ‘The Kunkun lan- 
guage is described by the Serampore Missionaries as spoken 
on the western coast of India, somewhere I think between 
Bombay and Goa, and into this language they have made 
considerable progress in translating the Scriptures. But Mr. 
Bardwell declared to me, and, as he informed me, to the 
Serampore Missionaries themselves, that, after all the inquiries 
which he and his brethren had made respecting it, both 
amongst Europeans and natives, no traces of such a language 
could be found: Whether the Bombay Missionaries were not 
sufficiently strict in their inquiries, or whether the language is 
a new one, invented by the native translator for his own pur- 
poses, may to some appear doubtful. I confess myself inclined 
to adopt the latter alternative.’ — Correspondence, &§c., pp. 8 
— Il. 


Again, respecting the agg of the versions undertaken, 
connected with the mode, in which the translators acquire 


their knowledge of the various languages, he remarks ; 


‘First, the number of translations attempted at Serampore 
seems too great. Speaking from my recollection of those 
memoirs which I have seen, they amounted at one time to 
more than thirty. With the exception of the Chinese version, 
Dr. Carey has been the only responsible European employed 
in carrying all these through the press, and it cannot but 
afford matter of deep regret, that one so eminently qualified 
to be useful in this department, should have appeared to lessen 
the value of his labors by spreading them over so wide a sur- 
face. When it is considered, that the Authorized Version was 
brought even to its present imperfect state only by the successive 
and collected labors of many different translators, whose native 
language was English, it might have been justly regarded as 
no ordinary achievement if he, being a foreigner, had brought 
any one of his versions to a similar state, by the labors of a 
life. But by engaging in so many, he has necessarily pre- 
vented himself from giving an adequate degree of attention 
to any one of them. 

‘Secondly, the mode in which the Serampore Missionaries 
have acquired a knowledge of most of those languages into 
which they have transl: ited the Scriptures, does not warrant 
the conclusion, that their versions can prove acceptable to 
native readers. With the exception of a journey which Dr. 
Carey made into Bhootan in the early part of his Missionary 
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life, neither he nor his remaining colleague has visited any 
part of India beyond the boundaries of Bengal; and, conse- 
quently, of the numerous dialects current from one extremity 
of this vast peninsula to another into which they have at- 
tempted to translate the Scriptures, the Bengallee is the only 
one with which they are acquainted as a spoken language. 
Besides the Bengallee, indeed, the Sunskrit, Hindoosthanee, 
and Persian may be studied in Bengal; but the first is known, 
at the present day, only as a written language; the second 
is spoken throughout Bengal in a very corrupt form; and 
neither the second nor third, whatever be the facilities for 
acquiring it, has received much of their attention. With the 
exception, therefore, of the Bengallee, they are acquainted 
with the vernacular dialects of India only as written, and not 
as spoken, languages, which must have proved an insurmount- 
able obstacle to the attainment of that idiomatical propriety, 
which a version into a living language should possess. Be- 
sides, it has, if I mistake not, “been stated, that some of 
these dialects did not exist as written languages until the 
Scriptures were translated into them, and consequently with 
respect to such, they must depend, for all the information 
they possess, upon the natives whom they have employed to 
assist them. 

‘Thirdly, no attempt has been made to bring the transla- 
tion of the Old Testament to the standard of Kennicott and 
De Rossi, or those of the New to the standard of Griesbach. 
That has been expressly left to future translators. The Re- 
ceived Text has been invariably followed. 

‘The design of these remarks is to show, that as a know- 
ledge of the “Scriptures is one of the most likely means for 
diffusing the influence of true religion, so the imperfect man- 
ner in which they have been presented to the inhabitants of 
India, must have tended to lessen the effect that might other- 
wise have been produced by them, when put into the hands 
of persons of understanding and reflection.’ — Correspondence 


§c., pp. 70— 72 

In reference to some gross mistakes, which, independently 
of all other sources of error, may arise from. pure ignorance 
of the native idiom, and the preat difficulty of representing it 


faithfully in another language, Mr. Adam thus writes ; 





‘On the subject of native idioms, I would not for a moment 
presume to set my opinion in opposition to that of any of 
those worthy and able men who have engaged in translating 
. the Scriptures into the languages of this country, and least 
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of all in opposition to that of the venerable Christian and 
extensive scholar, who has for so many years presided over 
the department of translations at Serampore. Instead of this, 
I will endeavour, as intelligibly as I can, to describe two mis- 
takes, one in each of the two current Bengallee Versions of 
the New Testament, which were first pointed out to me by a 
native gentleman with whom I was reading the Scriptures in 
that language. ‘That native gentleman has made a respectable 
proficiency in Sunskrit, as well as in Persian and Arabic. 
‘Dr. Carey, the author of one of the versions referred to, 
translates John ii. 15 and 16, in the following manner: — 
“That those who believe in him should not utterly perish, but 
that every one should have eternal life. God so loved the 
world that he gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever be- 
lieveth in him should not utterly perish, but have eternal life.”’ 
The mistake to which I would request your attention, as 
materially affecting the meaning of the whole passage, is that 
denoted by the word printed in italics, and consisting in the 
insertion of the word so printed, not only without any corre- 
sponding term being found in the Greek, which I do not now 
insist on, but in such a connexion as to convey to a native a 
sense altogether repugnant to the doctrine and spirit of the 
gospel. ‘‘ If then,” inquired my native friend, ‘ I do not be- 
lieve in Christ, does this involve my utter destruction; not 
only my own destruction, but that of all connected with me? 
Is the belief of the gospel the only means of escaping from 
utter destruction, the destruction of myself, my wife, my chil- 
dren, my dependents, my servants, my att?” Whatever be 
the sense of the passage, this is not, and cannot be its sense, 
however conformable such a sense may be to Oriental ideas 
and Oriental usage; Esther ix. 25; Daniel vi. 24. Whether 
the passage refer to the temporal calamities of the unbelieving 
Jews, or to the future punishment of the wicked in general ; 
whether it refer to that punishment as consisting in absolute 
annihilation, or in positive misery, as eternal in its duration, 
or corrective in its design, still it is the punishment only of 
personal unbelief and transgression. ‘“‘ The wickedness of 
the wicked shall be upon him,” and not upon another. This 
is the dictate of reason, and the language of Scripture ; and 
it requires no elaborate argument to vindicate the benevolent 
Jesus and his amiable disciple from the imputation of a con- 
trary doctrine, since it is only an unauthorized addition to 
their words, which can afford the slightest ground for a 
charge so abhorrent to all the one ever taught, and the other 
ever wrote. Yet this is a doctrine, which, without knowing 
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it, I have perhaps thousands of times delivered in native as- 
semblies, when I supposed that I was preaching the glad 
tidings of salvation; and this is a doctrine which the Mission- 
aries who use this version continue to preach under the same 
delusion, for there is perhaps no single passage more fre- 
quently quoted than this in their public ministrations to the 
natives. 

‘Again, Mr. Ellerton, the author of the other Bengallee 
version, thus translates the 25th verse of the same chapter. 
“Then there arose a question between some of John’s dis- 
ciples and the Jews about the purifying act.” The meaning, 
I suppose, is about baptism, and, as would appear probable 
from the context, about the baptism of John. But my native 
friend informed me, that the form of expression here employed 
is in modest language invariably appropriated to that kind of 
purification or cleansing, which a Hindoo performs after having 
obeyed the calls of nature. This is a less serious, and is even 
a ludicrous blunder, but both sufficiently illustrate the impor- 
tance and necessity of endeavouring, in the way | have already 
described, or in some other more effectual manner, to prepare 
native translators, whose acquaintance with the original lan- 
guages of Scripture, or at least with the English, as well as 
with the vernacular tongue, can alone be a sufficient guard 
against such mistakes. 

‘ After these examples, it is unnecessary to adduce others of 
a similar kind; although when it is considered, that both of 
them occur within the compass of the same chapter, it cannot 
seem improbable, that such might easily be found.’ — Corre- 
spondence, &c., pp. 105 — 107. 

Mr. Adam further states, that in these translations the 
received text, and not the corrected text of Griesbach, has 
been invariably followed. And in giving the result of a careful 
comparison of several versions in his possession (one of which 
is by that celebrated missionary of the Church of England, 
Henry Martyn) and Griesbach’s second edition, he thus ob- 
Serves ; 


‘It cannot but excite deep regret that Mr. Martyn in par- 
ticular, while justly ranking so highly for disinterestedness as 
a minister of the gospel, and for zeal as a missionary, should 
seem so far to have forgotten the claims which the Christian 
world had upon him as a divine and as a scholar. He was a 
member of an English University, of that University which 
has enjoyed the labors of Bishop Marsh; he was a fellow of a 
College ; he was a clergyman of the Established Church; and 
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yet there is to be found in his version nearly as strict an 
adherence to the Received Text, and as wide and numerous 
departures from the critical standards of the original, as if he 
had been the unprivileged and unpatronized “Dissenter.’ 
Correspondence, &§c., p. UIA, 

The testimonies, or opinions, we have already cited, refer 
chiefly to versions that were made and circulated between 
six and seven years ago. And we trust, that since that 
period some of the grosser errors have been corrected, and 
some progress towards more faithful translations has been 
gained. Still,we have reason to fear, that the most material 
mistakes are continually propagated ; and that much, very 
much, remains to be done, before the religious community 
can feel confidence in the labors of men, who, however 
respectable for their integrity and industry, for their piety 
and zeal, nay, as we do not question of Dr. Carey, for con- 
sider able attainments, are essentially deficient in the qualifi- 
cations demanded for the faithful translation of the Scrip- 
tures. And we have before us a recent testimony, which 
seems to involve yet more serious objections, while it comes 
from a source of apparently unquestionable authority. From 
this, also, it will appear, that the British and Foreign Bible 
Society have incurred a full share of the censure, W hich has 
been so justly cast upon these defective and blundering 
versions. 

In a Number of ‘ The Asiatic Journal,’ for September, 1829, 
‘a clergyman of the Church of England, resident in the 
Bengal provinces, who is well known for his critical acquaint- 
ance with the Sanscrit and other Hindu languages, and whose 
name,’ adds the Editor, ‘we are authorized to publish, if 
necessary,’ thus writes ; 

“The public at home, and the religious public in particu- 
lar, would learn with no little indignation (could they believe 
it), that the British and Foreign Bible Society has been lavish- 
ing the liberal contributions levied on their benevolent charity, 
during so many years past, in circulating (in India, at least) 
copies, multiplied copies, of our Holy Books in translations, 
dignified as such, which swarm with every fault of taste and 
criticism, shock common sense, and are at this moment, after 
multiplied editions, exactly fit for —the worms.” ’ — p. 297. 

And having remarked, that the charges urged against this 
great Institution, in some previous journals, of employing 
incompetent translators, &c., were very unsatisfactorily an- 
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swered ; he adverts to the Serampore versions, of which, as 
is well known, Dr. Carey and his friends are the anthers ; 
and, particularly to the Serampore version of the New Testa- 
ment into the Marat’ha language. Of this language Dr. Carey 
had previously published a grammar and a dictionary ; ; 


‘* Both, however, [says this writer,] so extremely defective 
and erroneous, that they have been found of scarcely any use 
on this side of India. The language, therefore, into which 
the Serampore Marat’ha New Testament is translated, is not 
Marat’ha, either in all its words, its construction, or its idiom; 
and hence it is quite unintelligible to all persons whose ver- 
nacular dialect is Marat’ha.”’ — p. 298. 

He then cites several examples. Passing over many, 
which will not be understood by the common reader, as they 
would require to be shown in the words of the language 
itself, we quote his remarks on two or three verses from the 
first chapter of John; which, as he declares, he faithfully 
re-translates, from the version in question, into English ; 


*“*On what grounds, I must ask, has the second verse, ‘ The 
same was in the beginning with God,’ been here translated 
THEY (or these) at first were with God? The use of the mas- 
culine plural must convey the idea of a plurality of Gods, and 
ought, therefore, to have been carefully avoided. But, [adds 
he in a note,] it occurs again in the verse immediately follow- 
ing, and is invariably used, as far as I have observed, through- 
out this version, in speaking of God or Jesus Christ.” ’—p. 


299. 


What is this, we ask, but an unpardonable ignorance, or 
negligence, or want of fidelity, in the getting up of this 
version? Again, 

‘ «The third verse of this translation, literally re-translated, 
or at least the meaning of the words used, is as follows: 
Every thing was formed, the production of tTnem, and 
amongst so many of it formed not one thing, even was formed 
distinct from tuEM.”’ — p. 299. 

The sense of such a translation, to say nothing of the sub- 
stitution of the plural for the singular, we leave to be discov- 
ered by the ingenuity of the reader. 

The eighteenth verse, of which the original simply is, 
‘No man hath seen God at any time,’ is here rendered, 
‘No one having seen has ever found God’! 

In the twenty-fifth and following verses, we fear there is 
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something more than negligence or ignorance. For the trans- 
lators have rendered ‘to baptize,’ by a phrase, quoted in 
Marat’ha by this writer, which he says is ‘compounded con- 
trary to the idiom of the language, and can signify nothing 
else than to give a dipping or immersion.’ — p. 300. 

Other instances he adduces, from the same chapter, which 
would be only ludicrous, were it not that the sacredness of 
the subject makes them shockingly irreverent. 


‘« The thirty-second verse presents this most extraordinary 
and highly irreverent translation, ‘ I saw descending from heaven 
the Spirit like cn Owl.’ The word has no other meaning! The 
same word is also used in the other three gospels.’”’’ — p. 300. 


*** Behold the Lamb of God, is translated, Behold the 
young of the sheep of God. This periphrasis, [continues he, | 
is perfectly indefensible ; because there is a word in Marat’ha 
for a lamb, and the word used by the transiator is not Marat’- 
ha.” ’ — p. 300. 


‘But, [as he proceeds to observe,| the defects of a 
translation of the Bible will not appear so much ‘n such 
parts of it as are merely narrative; because, as in them the 
words in general retain their proper signification, faults of 
grammar and idiom may not completely obscure or misrepre- 
sent the sense of the original. But in all passages relating to 
the tenets and doctrines of Christianity, the inadequacy, to 
use no harsher term, of the Marat’ha version, becomes too 
glaring. ‘Take, for instance, the 3d, 4th, 5th, 6th, and 7th 
verses of the first chapter of St. Paul’s Epistle to the Ephesians, 
which are thus rendered: ‘ For our being pure, and with love 
before them blameless, before making the foundation of the 
world, having chosen us in it, in that manner for the purpose 
of heaven through Christ, having given all spiritual blessing, 
they have made us blessed, and by their favor have made us 
taken, in the beloved, for the praise of the glory of their grace, 
and to obtain adoption, that which according to the wish of 
their mind, through Jesus Christ, they formerly made deter- 
mined to us. For that happy be the God and Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. In his love, through the blood of them, 
we, by the great riches of their grace, obtain deliverance from 
sin for the purpose of beatitude.’ 

*** To make sense of this strange assemblage of words is not 
my business. I have rendered them faithfully.” ’ * — p. 301. 





* «“ More than faithfully, for I have translated several words in the 
sense intended, though they bear no such signification in Marat’ha. 
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Our readers will also note in this passage, in addition to 
its impalpable obscurity, the unwarrantable substitution in 
this, as in other places, ‘of the plural for the singular form. 

After so many evidences of ignorance, or negligence, or 
presumption, and we have selected but a few, omitting sev- 
eral minute criticisms, which exhibit even more glaringly 
the absurdity of the misinterpretation, we are constrained 
to assent to the justness of the remarks, with which this criti- 
cal writer concludes. And in bringing this article also to a 
close, we have only to wish that a cause, so sacred and im- 
portant, so interesting to the spiritual welfare of vast multi- 
tudes of our fellow-creatures, which has enlisted in its service 
the genius and eloquence of Hall, and the unwearied labors 
of Fuller and of so many devoted missionaries, may not 
longer be obstructed by errors either of ignorance or mis- 
guided zeal; the consequences of which, affecting, as they 
do, the prime instrument of all their labors, the word of 
God, no genius, however exalted, and no zeal, however fer- 
vent, can repair. 


‘“ Before concluding, I cannot refrain from remarking, 
without intending the slightest disrespect to the missionaries 
at Serampore, that their zeal has neither been tempered nor 
guided by knowledge ; and that their opinions respecting the 
proper manner of making translations proceed from an imper- 
fect education. For had they studied the first principles of 
philology, and acquired a conversancy with two or more lan- 
guages, or even.with their own mother-tongue, and any Indian 
dialect, they must have observed that the mere translating from 
one language into another, word for word, without considering 
carefully the ideas actually denoted by each term us sed, and 
without paying attention to grammar and idiom, could never 
possibly produce a faithful and intelligible translation. But 
that the translation of the Marat’ha New Testament has been 


The reader will in particular, ‘observe the constant use of the mascu- 
line plural, in reference to the Father or the Son, except in one place, 
where a typographical error may have occurred, consisting merely 
of the non-insertion of a diacritical mark, called anuswar, which is 
the sign of the Marat*ha plural. Fortunately, the horrid impiety of 
the above is rendered innocuous by the passage being constructed so 
ungrammatically and unidiomatically, as to be quite ‘unintelligible to 
a Marat’ha. But in this style it is that all the doctrinal parts of the 
New Testament appear to be translated ; and though the natives could 
not understand them, still were their attention by any means attracted 


to them, they have all sufficient sagacity to perceive that the plural is 
inconsistent with unity.”’ 
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made in this manner, the slightest inspection of it will at once 
show; and I fear, that were the other versions of Serampore 
also examined, they would all be found to have been executed 
in exactly the same manner. If so, it must be concluded, 
that the trouble and expense which have bestowed on these 
versions have been bestowed in vain; and that the object in 
view would have been more effectually promoted, had all this 
time and labor been employed in the proper translation of the 
Bible into some one native language. 

‘* Tt must at least be obvious, that the benefits expected to 
be derived from the translations are not to be reaped until théy 
are presented to the natives in a form which would render their 
perusal easy and agreeable. [or as long as they are full of 
grammatical errors, and written in an unconnected, mean, 
and unidiomatical style, no native will read them, or, should 
the exception occur, he will not understand them. But give 
them in an appropriate dress, and mere curiosity might attract 
the attention of many a native to them. I must, however, 
confess, that the translation of the Bible into any Asiatic lan- 
guage, seems to me to require such a thorough knowledge of 
the original, and such an intimate acquaint ince with the 
modes of thinking, speaking, and acting of the people into 
whose language it is to be translated, as to render it a task of 
very doubtful success. The f failure, therefore, of the mission- 
aries is not surprising.” ’ — pp. 302, 303. 


Arr. VII. — The Political Class Book ; intended to instruct 
the Higher Classes in Schools in the Origin, Nature, 
and Use of Political Power. By Wituiam Sutuivan, 
Counsellor at Law. With an Appendix upon Studies 
for Practical Men; with Notices of Books suited to 
their Use; by Grorce B. Emerson. New Edition, 
with Amendments and Additions. Boston. Richard- 
son, Lord, & Holbrook. 1831. 12mo. pp. 194. 


Tue utility of such a class book as this, is so obvious, that 
it is a matter of some surprise, that this is the first which has 
been offered to our schools. It is a matter also of congratu- 
lation, that the first has so fully supplied the existing need ; 
that it should have been prepared by a gentleman so com- 
pletely qualified for the task ; and that instead of having been 
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committed, as a piece of job-work, to inferior hands, or usurp- 
ed by some one possessing more confidence than ability or 
information, it was undertaken by one of our most accom- 
plished and experienced lawyers, and executed with the 
care and thought which its importance demanded. For the 
service which Mr. Sullivan has performed, he has our sin- 
cere thanks. ‘That his work is highly appreciated by the 
public, is proved by the appearance of a second edition, a 
few months only after the publication of the first. 

The youth of our land are now furnished with a book 
which will afford them valuable elementary knowledge of law 
and government; of the laws and constitutions of their own 
country, and the several states of the Union; of the modes 
and forms of administering justice; of their own rights and 
obligations, capacities and duties, as citizens of the republic, 
members of the community, and creatures and subjects of 
the Universal Parent and Governor of men. Nor will the 
usefulness of this book be confined to the young. Many of 
their elders will be ready to confess themselves greatly de- 
ficient in much of the practical, every- -day knowledge con- 
tained in it, and may, by resorting to its pages, obtain at an 
easy rate the information which their early education failed 
to impart to them. 

We admire, and cannot too highly commend, the moral 
and religious character of this class book. Mr. Sullivan has 
every where inculcated the great principle, that good govern- 
ment, good citizenship, good morals, and pure Christianity 
£0 hand i in hand. We never wish to see a religious party in 
politics among us, nor what is commonly calle xd the union of 
church and state ; but we do wish, most devoutly, to see both 
governors and governed acting in every relation and under 
all circumstances as moral and religious beings, and account- 
able to a higher than any earthly power. This we deem the 
only allowable, but at the same time the all-sufficient union 
between religion and politics; and it is this union which is 
promoted in the work before us, by the frequent inculcation 
of the truth, that every one is in duty bound to act virtuously 
and religiously, not only in his personal, domestic, and social, 
but in his civil and political relations. 

The indispensable requisite of correctness has been care- 
fully attended to in this volume. No less was to have been 
expected from its authors. So many and various, however, 
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are the topics which are handled, and the statements which 
are made in it, that it would be wonderful, indeed, if no in- 
accuracies could be detected, even after its late revision and 
correction. One only has fallen under our eye, and that is 
to be ascribed to some inadvertency. On page 134, in 
section 375, it is said, ‘ During this time one hundred and 
thirty thousand different copies of the Testament were ex- 
amined and compared.’ ‘The statement should have been, 
and doubtless was intended to be, that by the collation or 
comparison of a large number of manuscripts, about one 
hundred and thirty thousand vartous readings were col- 
lected. 

Mr. Emerson’s ‘ Appendix’ to the Political Class Book, is 
well adapted to increase its general usefulness. His catalogue 
of books, which may be profitably read in the principal depart- 
ments of literature by those who have no time to become 
actual scholars, though necessarily brief, is judiciously drawn 
up, and may be followed with great advantage. As we wish 
to say something ourselves concerning books and reading, 
we shall take the liberty of using this part of the Class Book 
as our text. 


That ‘ of making many books there is no end,’ is an ob- 
servation, as we all know, of high antiquity and authority. 
If there was occasion for uttering it in the time of the wise 
king, when the number of those who were in any way able 
to make books must have been very limited, and when the 
only method of multiplying copies was the slow and tedious 
one of actual transcription, how much more occasion is there 
now, when almost any one may undertake to make a book, 
of some kind or other, and when copies may be multiplied 
to any extent by the rapid operations of the press. Well 
may we moderns say, that of making many books there is no 
end, and not likely to be any end ; “and we may be disposed 
also to add, on a due consider ation of the subject, that it is 
not desirable that there should be any. 

It is very true, that all the great principles and maxims 
which are necessary for the guidance of life, may be stated 
in a small compass, and that they who roam from volume to 
volume, devouring the new before they have half digested the 
old, looking for the most satisfactory theory in the latest pub- 
lication, and yet never satisfied or settled in their thoughts 
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and sentiments, will bring their minds into a lamentable habit 
of inconstancy and skepticism, and weary their flesh to no 
profit. ‘This is most probably the meaning of Solomon in 
the words just now cited. Let us acknowledge that he 
speaks with his accustomed wisdom ; and let us be willing to 
hear from him ‘the conclusion of the whole matter,’ and 
heartily and reverently allow, that ‘to fear God and keep 
his commandments, is the whole duty of man.’ They who 
lose sight of such momentous though simple truths, in wan- 
dering through many books, had better be without eyes to 
read; and the multiplication of the lights of mind is only 
added and folded darkness to those who are dazzled and be- 
wildered instead of being cheered and guided by their radiance. 

And yet, although the most essential truths may be com- 
pressed into almost any dimensions, more space is required 
when they come to be illustrated, adapted, recommended, 
and enforced. ‘The means of knowledge must be furnished 
freely and copiously, though they are liable to be abused. 
When we consider the different tastes and different stages of 
advancement, of generations, countries, and individuals ; 
when we consider that childhood, youth, and age, the quick 
and the slow, the sage and the savage, the man of leisure 
and the man of labor, demand to be severally accommodated 
with instruction and entertainment, according to their several 
wants ; when the changes of society, the rise, decline, and 
fall of nations, the improvements and discoveries in art and 
science, and the various developements, situations, thirstings, 
and yearnings of the human mind and heart are brought into 
view, we shall partly see why it is necessary that many 
books, on many subjects, and of many kinds, should be made, 
and continue indefinitely to be made, and how natural it is 
that they should succeed each other, coming and going, 
living and dying, even like the vanishing races of men, with 
the exception of a few, which, like some names and some 
deeds, perpetually remain, because they have that within 
them which cannot decay or die. 

The same truth may be presented in two, three, or a 
hundred different forms, and may be most useful and most 
convincing to one man in one of these forms, and to another 
man in another. The same individual, in different states of 
mind, and under varying circumstances, is to be addressed 
and moved by different trains of thought, and dissimilar 
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species of composition. In grief he will not choose the same 
book which he will take up when his heart is unburthened ; 
and to-day he will be greatly profited by an author who will 
only weary him to-morrow. Some men pursue one particular 
branch of knowledge, and determine to make themselves 
masters of it; they therefore call for a number of books on 
one subject. Others prefer to know something of many 
branches, and their demand consequently is for a few books 
on a multitude of subjects. 

These are some of the considerations, which show what a 
necessarily great and constant requisition there is for books, 
and afford satisfactory reasons for their diligent and ceaseless 
manufacture. We now propose to consider more in detail 
their character and value, their uses and abuses, their diverse 
connexions with our happiness, improvement, interests, and 
duties. 

Let our attention be directed to them, in the first place, 
as the friends, companions, and instructers of our solitude. 
What honest friends, what sympathizing companions, what 
excellent instructers they are! How can a man be really 
solitary, when these and nature are with him and around 
him? How can it be said of him, that he is without society, 
even though no being of flesh and blood should be near him, 
when he can sit down in his closet with the best and bright- 
est minds which ever dwelt and beamed in residences of 
clay ; with the master-spirits of all time ; with the souls of the 
mighty living and the mighty dead, the dead who yet are liv- 
ing; with ancient lawgivers, philosophers, and bards; with 
modern lawgivers, philosophers, and bards; with moralists 
and satirists ; with civilians and divines ; with navigators and 
travellers ; with the explorers of nature and the ‘professors 
of art ; with patriots ; with saints; with martyrs; with apos- 
tles of Christ ; with prophets of God? Who shall say, that 
with these, he is alone? Who shall say, that in his sorrow 
he is without consolers; that in his joy he is without par- 
takers and helpers of his joy ; that in his desires for infor- 
mation he is without teachers ; that in his trials and perplexi- 
ties, and the various conditions of his mind and feelings, he is 
without spiritual advisers ? 

No, he is not alone. If he has books, and has learnt how 
to read them properly, he always has his friends about him, 
good and true ones. Is he fatigued with the labors of his 
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vocation? They will refresh him with their pleasant con- 
versation; they will sing to him care-dispelling melodies. 
Has he met with coldness and indifference in the world ? 
Their welcome is always kind and warm. Has he suffered 
injury ? They will teach him how to bear it. Has he him- 
self been erring from the right way? They will faithfully 
admonish, and gently reclaim ‘him. “Has he been hurt, or is 
he in danger of being hurt, not by the rudeness and ill- 
treatment, “but by the flattery and indulgence of the world? 
Then how happy will it be for him, that in hours of retire- 
ment from outer parade and glare and excitement, he can 
call a council around him, who will speak plain truths of his 
humanity, without disguise or equivocation, and check and 
sober him, without fear on their part, or offence on his. 
Has death taken away some one who was very dear to his 
heart, and delightful to his eyes? They will show him the 
path which the departed soul has travelled, and teach his 
soul how to pursue the same. Does age come silently upon 
him, and draw the invisible but irresistible meshes of its net 
closer and closer around him, shortening his walks, and en- 
tangling and tying up his powers, till he is brought i in and 
confined within his own doors? He is there among his old 
friends, who, as they will be more than ever necessary to his 
comfort, will be more than ever valuable to him, making him 
forget that he is a prisoner, and causing him to wear his 
bonds easily and lightly, till the summons is sent for his 
release. 

How much better it is for a man to secure such friends for 
his inmates, than to neglect all opportunities of cultivating 
their intimacy, till he finds, as time after time he comes in 
from the streets and public places, and turns and shuts his 
door, that he enters an empty house —so utterly, drearily 
empty, perhaps, that its vacant gloominess drives him out 
again into the haunts of dissipation and folly, or the highways 
of excess and crime. How much better it is for him to 
occupy his solitary hours in the acquisition of useful knowl- 
edge, than to dream them away in broken thoughts and idle 
fancies, or doze them off in stupid inanity. How much 
better to be perpetually filling his mind with the well arranged 
stores and garniture of other minds, than to let it lie unfur- 
nished and unimproved, till dust and dampness collect and 
settle in it, and birds of night and ill omen make it their 
chosen habitation. 
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We do not say, that a man ought not to think and medi- 
tate, as well as read, and commune in his chamber with his 
own heart as well as with others. He should do both. He 
should read, that he may think with advantage, and have 
materials for thought; and he should think, that he may 
read with discrimination and profit. His meditations will be 
very likely to be unconnected and partial, and end in pre- 
judiced conclusions, if they are not guided, filled up, and 
corrected by judicious and liberal reading. If he does not 
wish, therefore, that his solitary hours should be unprofitable 
or seductive ; if he dreads such an event, let him employ 
them in the perusal cf good books. And especially let him 
acquire a familiarity with that book, which is commonly and 
deservedly called the best book, and the book of God. 


‘When quiet in my house I sit, 
Thy book be my companion still, 
My joy thy sayings to repeat, 
Talk o’er the records of thy will, 
And search the oracles divine, 
Till every heartfelt word be mine.’ 


Books are not only the friends of individual solitude, but 
also of the family circle. ‘They contribute to bind it to- 
gether, to fill up deficiencies, to cover flaws, to make it 
closer and brighter and firmer. By engaging the thoughts, 
improving the ‘taste, and exciting the kindly feelings of the 
members of a household, they render each one more con- 
siderate and gentle, and more useful and agreeable to the 
rest. They insensibly introduce mental grace and refine- 
ment, and not only so, but refinement and grace of manners, 
wherever they become favorites. Show us a family in which 
the best and purest authors are loved and read, and we care 
not in what nominal rank of society they are stationed, or 
what may be their wealth or want of it, or what may be their 
daily avocations,— but we will answer for them, that vulgarity 
and coarseness have no place at their meetings, and that 
domestic peace is a dweller among them. Books are, in- 
deed, great promoters and preservers of harmony. They 
occupy the time which might have furnished opportunity to 
discord ; and they often, no doubt, soothe irritated passions, 
and calm excited feelings, or give them a beneficial direc- 
tion. A tender passage of poetry, or an affecting incident 
or scene in prose, may bring hearts together in cordial amity, 
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which, through some trifling cause, are beginning to be 
estranged from each other, and tune to perfect unison and 
sympathy nerves which have been trembling on the verge of 
open dissonance. 

The domestic services which books are qualified to per- 
form, are particularly valuable when the business and bustle 
of daylight are over, and the active interests of life are 
hushed into slumber under the brooding wings of night. 
The master of the house comes home from his office, count- 
ing-room, or workshop, the children come home from their 
schools or places of employment, the mother’s household 
duties are done, and they sit down together. What shall 
they do with the impending hours, to keep them from hang- 
ing heavily? We suppose that there are some families, in 
town and country, who find, if there is no party to go to, or 
no place of public amusement to offer its attractions, such as 
they may be, or nothing particularly interesting to discuss in 
the events of the day, or the character or fortunes of their 
neighbours, that the long .winter evenings, by. which we mean 
the evenings of six months in our year, are apt to move off 
rather slowly and wearily. This would not be so, we are 
persuaded, if they would just call in to their assistance one 
or two of the friends whom we have been recommending. 
How much more swiftly and pleasantly, not to say profitably, 
the hours would then glide away! ‘The darkness might 
gather murkily, and the storm beat fiercely without, and 
they who sat within, listening to the arguments, the facts, 
the fictions, or the minstrelsy of some favorite writer, would 
scarcely heed or hear the terrors of old night. It may be, 
that they might be brought to such a pitch of satisfaction 
and contentment, as not greatly to envy their acquaintance 
whom they know to be dancing or dressing for a dance, or 
perhaps seeing Shakspeare’s heroes and heroines, and even 
Shakspeare himself, murdered at the theatre.* 

We are aware that young people especially require, and 
we grant that they ought to have, some more active enter- 
tainments than the calm reading of books. But we know, 





* We believe, however, that the life of Shakspeare is not often 
attempted at the theatre, but that other authors are more frequently 
brought forward there who have this advantage over him, that they 
cannot be murdered. 
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too, that they need to be moderated in their love and pursuit 
of such entertainments, and directed to some other and better 
modes of occupying their time. They will very easily, un- 
less differently guided, run into a habit of craving what are 
called harmless pleasures to such an immoderate degree, as 
to be satisfied with nothing else, to be discontented with 
home, unless they can have some gay company there to 
cheer up the old ‘dull walls, to welcome with avidity every 
new invitation which calls diem abroad, to be devoted to the 
niceties and mysteries of dress, and to become averse to 
sober occupations and solid acquirements. ‘Then it will be 
found, too late, perhaps, that these harmless pleasures have 
turned out, in the end, exceedingly hurtful,—and not be- 
cause they were not really innocent, and even useful in 
themselves, as occasional relaxations, or promoters of elegant 
intercourse, but because they were made the sole objects of 
attention and desire, and suffered to come and reign in the 
mind exclusively and supremely. To guard youthful minds 
against such a catastrophe, the sad catastrophe of indolence 
and emptiness, few more effectual steps can be taken, than 
to inspire a love of reading, and judiciously to superintend 
the course of it ; and this is to be done most easily and hap- 
pily in the family circle, amidst all its influences and attrac- 
tions, and with the assistance of them all. A taste for reading, 
being once acquired, will, besides providing a pleasure, great 
in itself, and constant in its supplies, lead those who possess 
it to a just estimate of the value of time and the worth of 
their minds, and prevent them from wasting their time and 
starving their minds in a rapid pursuit of amusement, and a 
continual haunting of places of amusement. It will teach 
them to rank showy accomplishments in their due subordi- 
nation to intellectual and moral improvement. It will give 
them something more valuable to own and put to use, than 
can possibly be given to them by those social excitements, 
which, however well they may be in their place and in 
moderation, are not even harmless in their excess; and it 
will contribute in several ways to prepare them for the future 
performance of domestic duties, in those days when mere 
amusements will have lost their relish, or when a strong 
relish for them will have lost all title to propriety and 
respectability. 

If compared with many others, our own may with perfect 
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truth be called a reading community. But we do not read 
at all too much. It would be for our benefit if we read 
more. With a more decided and general love of books, we 
should be more able to withstand, than it is to be feared we 
now are, the many temptations which flow in upon us with 
the rising tide of wealth and luxury; and the habits and 
condition of the community in this respect will of course 
depend chiefly, if not entirely, on the habits of the families 
which compose it. 

We come now to speak of books in their relations to so- 
ciety, and to ourselves as members of society. 

Considered in their relation to society in the aggregate, 
we may say, that although society may be polished and 
courteous, and, to a certain degree, delightful without them, 
it cannot be intellectually or morally elevated without them. 
No society but that in the composition of which there is a 
plentiful infusion of literature and a taste for literature, can 
possess that high tone and finish, which, can alone satisfy a 
cultivated mind, or show forth the full dignity of social man. 
Conversation will be nothing more than small talk, where 
the great majority of minds are perpetually running upon 
small things. Grave topics cannot be introduced, or if in- 
troduced, cannot be well sustained, where there is no prepa- 
ration for their entertainment, and no disposition or ability to 
prolong their stay. It is not at all desirable, that people 
should be always talking about books; and an affectation of 
literature is often more voluble than is the reality. But the 
character of the subjects of conversation; the manner in 
which they are discussed ; the readiness which brings forward 
arguments ; the discrimination which examines them ; the 
nature of opinions advanced, if it is only in the way of casual 
remark, whether concerning an author or a passing event, a 
poem or a landscape; and the style in which even matters 
of ordinary occurrence or trifling moment are handled and 
played with—these it is which indicate habits of reading, 
which show thoughts that are trained and strengthened, and 
taste that is cultivated and refined, by an acquaintance with 
books. ‘This is the perfection of society. This is its mature 
and grown-up state. In conditions short of this, it is in its 
youth, its childhood, or its infancy. 

But in almost any condition of civilized society, an acquaint- 
ance with books will conduce much to individual respectability 
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and success. As all knowledge is power, the means of power 
to be found in books are in proportion to the knowledge 
which they contain and are able to impart. If, therefore, 
books contain any knowledge at all, which cannot as easily 
and quickly be ac »quired without them as with them, there will 
be an ine quality between those who read and those who read 
them not. If our situation is such, that we are surrounded by 
those who are fond of reading and study, we must read too, 
in order that we may know as much as they, or at least be 
on a general footing of equality with them; and if those who 
are about us are not of literary habits, it will then also be- 
hove us to read, in order that we may know more than they, 
and secure the advantages, the fair and honorable advantages, 
which superior knowledge will confer. Books fit a young 
man for the company of his seniors, and they make an old 
man doubly mstructive to his juniors. They assist a person 
in his profession or trade ; for though a mere theorist cannot 
stand in competition with a practical workman, yet one who 
joins study and practice judiciously together, will most usually 
far surpass one who depends alone on his own invention 
and experience. And if he should extend his reading be- 
yond the confines of his particular calling, he will probably 
find it for his interest to do so, inasmuch as it will strengthen 
his capacity, enlarge his views, and qualify him for a general 
intercourse with society, and a reputable standing in it. 
Eminence in any profession or branch of knowledge, how- 
ever, is, without doubt, only to be attained by an almost 
exclusive devotion to that profession or branch of knowledge, 
in all the ways of reading, thinking, and actual practice. 
A man can become a thorough master, we presume, on no 
other terms, than by acquainting himself with all that is 
already known and published on his subject, and by deter- 
mining to find out all that there is to be known. The first 
he must accomplish by reading, and the second by reflection 
and experiment ; and though books cannot take the place 
and answer in stead of ex periment, yet they are often useful 
in teaching us, by hints and principles and mere ee how 
to conduct experiment. 

Books will furthermore give us a éonibdaattie insight into 
human character, and join with experience in teaching us a 
knowledge of the world. There is a common notion, that 
books cannot impart this kind of knowledge, and that a 
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student must necessarily be unacquainted with the varieties 
of character, or, at any rate, unable to discern them in real 
life. As applied to students of very recluse habits, and to 
those men of very simple minds, who, whether students or 
not, would always be liable to deception in the thronged 
world, this notion is correct ; but to any greater extent we 
believe it to be wholly false. We believe that a person who 
knows books, will know men sooner and more thoroughly, 
on mixing with them, than one who has had no such prepara- 
tion; because we believe, and indeed know, that there are 
many books in which men are painted to the life; and to tell 
us that we do not learn something of mankind from such 
books, is the same thing as telling us that we have learnt 
nothing of a face, after we have been examining a portrait 
of it by the hand of a master. ‘There are many particulars 
of deportment in our intercourse with society, many pleasant 
graces, and many minute but useful items of behaviour, which, 
it is granted, books cannot teach. Nor can they teach human 
character and the w orld, in hardly any respect, so thoroughly, 
alone, as in connexion with experience. But it is altogether 
idle to say, that books can furnish not a drop of that knowl- 
edge of character and knowledge of the world, of which so 
many of them are confessedly full to the brim. There is, 
however, a certain kind of knowledge of the world; a prac- 
tical acquaintance with low characters, low tricks, and low 
vices, scenes of excess, and haunts of profligacy, which 
books, unless they are of the vilest description, do not pre- 
tend to teach. But although this is a kind of knowledge, 
on which some have the effrontery and folly to plume them- 
selves, the acquisition of it can only be the object of a most 
pitiable ambition. It almost inevitably degrades the mind 
and sensualizes the heart. It is a knowledge of the world, 
in short, which makes those, who are adepts in it, worldly 
and criminal ; ; a knowledge, which every wise man, instead 
of coveting, will most heartily eschew — evincing his wisdom 
by choosing to remain in ignorance. This kind of knowledge 
excepted, then, a knowledge of the world is certainly to be 
obtained from ‘reading, We do not say that a perfect or 
intimate knowledge is to be so obtained, but a knowledge of 
the same sort with that which we obtain of a coast from 
charts, or of buildings from views, ground-plans, and eleva- 
tions. 
VOL. X.—N. S. VOL. V. NO. II. 32 
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These remarks, few as they are, may be sufficient to show 
the importance of books to the character of society, and 
their value to individuals in their connexions with society ; ; 
and we have before spoken of their uses in filling up our 
solitary hours, and increasing domestic happiness. ‘lo man 
by himself, and to man in his family and social relations, they 
constitute an inestimable treasure, from which may be draws 
continual supplies to meet the demands of our nature, and 
the calls and exigencies of life. 

Let it not be said, that we are recommending luxuries, 
which require more money for their purchase, and more time 
for their perusal, than multitudes can afford. Once, books 
were luxuries, which the wealthy only could procure. ‘That 
time has passed away, and books are luxuries no longer, 
except as all excellent things are luxuries, whether cheap or 
dear. ‘There are few persons, very few, who have health 
and ability to do any thing for their living, who cannot pro- 
cure books, if they are only inclined to read them. He who 
wants them, will find little or no difficulty in obtaining them. 
Public and circulating libraries are open, from which they 
may be hired at an expense which almost any member of 
the community would consider trifling, if devoted to personal 
ornament or animal gratification. Book-auctions occur so 
frequently in our cities, that if one has time to attend only a 
few of them, and sense to bid only for what is really good, 
and what he really wants, he may soon buy a small library at 
a small cost. And if he goes to the 1 ‘egular ‘booksellers’ shops, 
which, after all, is the best and least dangerous way, as the 
waste of time, ‘and risk of purchasing trash and refuse, and 
other perils of auctions will thereby be avoided, he may 
furnish himself, so cheaply are books now printed, with neat 
and correct wditions of truly valuable works, for sums which 
he may earn, or save, in a little while, by moderate exertion 
or self-denial. Forty or fifty cents will purchase the poems 
of Burns, or Campbell, or Paradise Lost, or a half-volume 
of the Library of Entertaining Knowledge, to instance these 
only out of many; so that books which improve the under- 
sti anding, t taste, and heart, may gradually be accumulated in 
a man’s closet, to entertain and inform his leisure hours, and 
prove not the least among the permanent comforts of his 
life, if he will only now and then forego some shortlived 
pleasure, which perhaps is as hurtful in its effects as it is 
fleeting in its duration. 
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With respect to the wealthy, and those who are in easy 
circumstances, it seems to be their duty to buy books, we 
had almost said, whether they intend to read them or not. 
A house is never properly furnished, unless it contains one 
well filled bookcase, at least; and if it is a house of any 
pretensions, it ought to have its library, and that not merely 
a nominal library. A remark which we once heard a friend 
make concerning pictures, may be made with yet more force 
concerning books, —they show that the owner of them has 
something else besides wealth. There is no excuse for a 
man of any property who keeps his dwelling bare of books, 
in an age when for a sum which was formerly paid for a copy 
of the Scriptures, or a portion of the works of Cicero, he 
may line the side of a room with the best works in all lan- 
guages. 

The great difficulty with regard to books, is, not their 
scarcity or their costliness, for they are plenty enough and 
cheap enough. Whoever loves them, and has a due sense 
of their value, will find that he can afford to buy at least a 
few of them; and he who is possessed of common discretion 
in affairs, will take care not to buy too many. ‘The great 
difficulty consists in a proper selection of them. ‘There are 
bad books as well as good ones ; vile, detestable books, cal- 
culated to inflame the passions, or throw fuel to their fires ; 
to mislead the judgment, or encourage it in error; to pervert 
the principles, or confirm them in their perversion ; books 
which are the rehearsals of the follies, vices, and excesses of 
those who write them, and who have the impudence to re- 
peat such things to the deluded world, not as shames and 
warnings, but as exploits and examples. ‘The cost of such 
books is the least damage which they inflict on their pur- 
chasers. At any price, or no price, they would be dear, when 
you come to calculate the time which is lost in reading them, 
to say nothing of the probable and still greater loss of purity 
and principle. He who brings such books into his house, 
introduces robbers there. He had better, if necessary, bribe 
them to keep away, than hire them to come in. They will 
plot to take his most valuable property from him,—ay, his 
very life. Here lies the difficuly, we say, the choice which 
is to be made between deadly enemies and precious friends. 

In the characters of books, as in the characters of men, 
there are many gradations, as might be supposed from the 
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fact, that books are but copies of the thoughts, affections, and 
imaginings of men. As it is for our interest to have good 
men for our friends and advisers, it is equally so to choose 
good books for the companions of our reading hours ; and as 
we should shun idle or vicious associates, so ought we to 
avoid vain, seductive, and unprincipled writings. But, as 
we have said, there are gradations in the characters of books 
and men; and as there are gradations of excellence, so there 
are of iniquity in both. 

There are books, and vast quantities of them too, which 
are merely worthless; and of which nothing worse can be 
said, than that time is absolutely thrown away upon them. 
This is the case with books of several different classes and 
descriptions, but especially so of the class of novels and ro- 
mances. Far be it from us to pass an unreserved censure on 
all books which go under that name. Sir Walter Scott, and 
Miss Edgeworth, to mention no others, ought to arrest such 
a condemnation from any lips, and turn it into words of 
thankfulness and applause. It is nevertheless true that there 
is an enormous mass of works of fiction published here, and 
a yet more enormous mass abroad, which are utter trash, 
chaff, inanity ; which are no further wicked than they wick- 
edly consume the time of their readers, and have a tendency 
to keep those minds weak, which are weak enough in the 
first place to be engaged by their vapid nonsense, dismally 
empty and barren as they are of all information, of all good 
sense, and of all wit. Let such books, as they are merely 
worthless, be merely treated with neglect. Nothing is to be 
gained from their society, and all the time which is spent in 
it is completely lost. 

Of a far deeper die of guilt are those works, which, while 
they render themselves fascinating and popular by the genius 
and talent which they display, produce baneful and deadly 
effects by the reckless and unprincipled spirit which pervades 
them. You see in such books a lurking sneer at faith and 
purity which is worse than bold infidelity. You see a spe- 
cious beauty thrown round the forms of profligacy which 
has no business there, and does not in fact belong there. 
You see a fop made a hero, or a robber made a hero, in such 
a way as to deceive, enamour, and lead astray those who are 
ready to take for their hero any thing which perverted talent 
will present to them as such. ‘These books give false views 
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of life, joy, and glory; deluding and destructive views of 
human action and character. ‘Their influence is that of 
intoxication. ‘They should be firmly denounced and con- 
demned. 

Of yet another description are those books, which are 
calculated to inflame those passions of our nature which are 
always ready to smoke and burn, and burst into excess, and 
which it is the part of reason and virtue to control and regu- 
late, and not to incite. It is sometimes said in defence of 
such books, that they express and describe nothing which 
does not actually take place in the world, and has not an 
existence in the thoughts and bosoms of men. But because 
there are things which actually take place and exist, are we 
to receive pictures of all those things, and hang them up in 
our houses ; or is he guiltless who paints them? Is it neces- 
sary, because there is sin and death in the world, that we 
should keep their forms embalmed in our studies and cham- 
bers? Is it safe thus to court infection? Have we not temp- 
tations enough, that we must voluntarily increase them ? 
Must we harbour, not our own failings alone, but take the sins 
and lusts of others home to live with us, and thus make our 
last state worse than the first? What is meant then by the 
plea, that because vice is, we must therefore read and con- 
template it, and that too in all the most seductive dresses 
with which it pleases abused and degraded genius to clothe 
it? It is not strange that licentiousness should defend and 
excuse itself by sophistry, but it is astonishing that such 
sophistry should be so effective as we often find it to be. 

They whose duty, profession, or inclination it is to make 
themselves acquainted in some degree with all literature, 
must read, it is to be presumed, all manner of books, so far 
as to form some estimate of their character and be able to 
express an opinion concerning them. ‘There is no call even 
upon them, however, to peruse some books which there are, 
of the very vilest description, which are so disreputably and 
unquestionably bad, that they are obliged to hide themselves, 
and creep about in darkness, and which challenge no opinion. 
But it is for the unspeakable interest of others, who have only 
a certain portion of time to give to reading, and can only read 
a definite number of volumes, to kill no hour of that time, 
and expose themselves to no temptation and spiritual danger, 
by dwelling on pages which they have reason to believe are 
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worthless, or of immoral tendency and influence. And all 
good men, and well-wishers to the peace and purity of socie- 
ty, ought to unite in forming a public opinion strong and 
decided enough to put such books down, and impose silence 
upon them. 

An enlightened public opinion, however, is, we are fully 
convinced, the only force which ought to be employed to 
put down improper and dangerous publications, with the 
exception of those of the very worst character, against which, 
perhaps, the terrors of the law should be directed. Public 
opinion is, in fact, the only force which can put them down 
effec tually ; ; the only power which can banish those already 
existing from general society and favor, and check, if not 
prevent, the lawiess invasions of future hosts and hordes of 
them upon the public weal. Penal statutes, restraints on 
the liberty of the press, the appointment of a system of licen- 
sing, will not answer the purpose. In an age and country 
like ours, people will not bear such impositions ; and in 
darker times and lands those books are the most likely to be 
outlawed, which are the best calculated to disperse the dark- 
ness and overthrow the power of interested men. ‘ To 
choose a good book,’ says Dr. Aikin, ‘ look into an inquisi- 
tor’s prohibited list.’ A correct moral taste and sentiment 
in the community, made correct by reflection, by comparison, 
by freedom, and by religion, will be the best prohibition of 
bad books. ‘The man of pure moral feeling will prohibit 
them his company and friendship. ‘The father and the 
mother will prohibit them the society of their children, and 
forbid them their house. Instructers of youth will prohibit 
them all intercourse with their pupils. Rulers, and governors, 
and elders will prohibit them their countenance. All who are 
interested in the public security and virtue, will, by a serious 
and fearless expression of their opinions, unawed by fashion, 
authority, or ridicule, prohibit them the favor of all within 
their influence. 

The more this subject is considered, the a important 
it will seem in the eyes of reflecting men. e hardly know 
of a duty more incumbent on those, who, ne any circum- 
stances of situation, are able to affect the sentiments, the 
resolutions, the course of thinking and reading of others, than 
reasonably, firmly, and always rendering a cause, to set their 
faces against the dispersion and favorable reception of im- 
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a ma There are those who have the power, not of 
law, or place, or station, but of truth and right, to sink a 
weve on the forehead of books, whether of disguised or open 
profligacy, whether stealing or rushing upon society, as the 
Adventures of a Gentleman, or the Adventures of a High- 
wayman, so that they may be known for what they are, and 
duly estimated, and speedily exiled and forgotten. And with 
this power they have another, which they also ought sedu- 
lously to exert, the power of recommending good books ; 
the power of diffusing knowledge, both useful and entertain- 
ing; the power of purifying and elevating the taste, of 
increasing the wisdom and confirming the virtue of the com- 
munity. This power, in various degrees , belongs not only 
to the legislator, the magistrate, the teacher of youth, the 
minister of the gospel, but to every master and mistress of a 
family, to every respectable man and woman, to every indi- 
vidual who has at heart the safety of those who are dear to 
him, the good of society, the interests of religion, the honor 
of human ; nature, the glory of God ; to every one ‘whe knows 
light from darkness, good from evil, his right hand from his 
left. If all who have this power were conscious of it, and 
regarded it as a sacred trust, and would resolve to use it, 
what might not be expected from its goings forth? If all 
who possess it, would join together, not in formal associa- 
tions, but in the unity of a holy spirit and a righteous cause, 
to exert it, why would it not be irresistible? We wish that 
every good man was sensible of his powe1 ", even the power of 
goodness, and would learn how to exercise it over opinion, 
unostentatiously but honestly. We wish that every man 
who can tell a good book from a bad one, and prefers the 

good to the bad, would let his preference be known and felt ; 

and that no such man would buy or read, borrow or lend a 
foolish or immoral book, whoever might be its author, or 
whatever might be its subject or style. Every single opinion 
is important ; for it is the ageregated weight of opinions which 
must finally decide the character of literature. And let it be 
remembered that literature is an exchangeable commodity, 
and is exchanged widely and freely. ‘The character and 
spirit of the literature of one country, have an effect on the 
reading population, and through them on the whole popula- 
tion of another country. As lovers of our country, then, as 
real patriots, it should be our earnest prayer and endeavour, 
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both that our national literature should be colored as little as 
possible with foreign impurities, and that its own stream 
should be so pure and clear of itself, as to carry none but the 
waters of heeling and life to the ends of the habitable earth. 


Art. VIIl.— An Essay on Junius and his Letters; em- 
bracing.a Sketch of the Life and Character of Wil- 
liam Pitt, Earl of Chatham, and Memoirs of certain 
other Distinguished Individuals ; with Reflections His- 
torical, Personal, and Political, relating to the Affairs 
of Great Britain and America, from 1763 to 1785. 
By Bensamin Warternouse, M. D., Member of sey- 
eral Medical, Philosophical, and Literary Societies in 
Europe and America. Boston. Gray & Bowen. 1831. 
Svo. pp. 449. 


Tue authorship of the Letters of Junius is well said to be 
‘the most artfully contrived secret of modern times.’ For 
sixty years it has baffled the most diligent and cunning 
inquiry, and seems to be still as far from detection as ever. 
Many shrewd guesses have been made, and many ingenious 
hypotheses ingeniously defended; but no argument has yet 
been brought forward sufficiently guarded at all points to com- 
mand the assent of the world. ‘The man in the iron mask 
is known, and the writer of ‘ Ikon Basilike’ has been drag- 
ged into day. But no one has been able to pull off the visor 
of Junius, or disperse the night in which he wrapt himself. 
Meantime, curiosity is not weary, and the investigation is 
going on with as much keenness as ever. It is not lon 
since a volume on the subject was published in New York ; 
a second made its appearance in Boston ; a third we under- 
stand is in preparation in another place ; and we have before 
us an ample essay from the pen of a veteran scholar, who, 
having lived through the whole period of the publication of 
the letters and the search for the writer, is enabled to speak 
like one engaged in the affairs and moving among the actors 
of a former generation. His candidate for the equivocal 
honor is Lord Chatham; and it is a little remarkable, that 
just as this work issues from the press, a pamphlet arrives 
from England supporting the same hypothesis. 
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To support this hypothesis, is not, however, as the reader 
may gather from the title-page of the volume, its only de- 
sign. ‘In the course of our discussion,’ says the author, 
‘Junius may appear a primary or a secondary object; for 
the mere solution of a puzzling question is hardly worth the 
labor we shall probably bestow upon it.” Accordingly he 
illustrates every point of the subject by the colljateral history 
of the times, and collects together a mass of instructive and 
entertaining story, relating alike to public affairs and individ- 
ual character. In doing this, he treats particularly of the char- 
acter and policy of George the Third, especially as affecting 
the fortunes of this country, and introduces many anecdotes 
and characters to illustrate the preliminary history of our 
independence. In fact, his book is a glance at the times, 
quite as much in their bearing upon the American question 
as upon the authorship of the Letters ; and will be found full 
of pleasant things for those who love their country, though 
they may care nothing about Junius. We have no room to 
follow him over this wide range. We propose only a brief 
sketch of what he has done toward unravelling the great 
secret. 

The suspicion that Chatham was the writer of these let- 
ters first arose in his mind, Dr. Waterhouse tells us, upon 
reading the singular eulogium on that nobleman in the fifty- 
fourth letter; a eulogy so strangely conceived and so awk- 
wardly expressed, that it has perplexed all readers of the 
book, and given rise to the most various remarks. The sup- 
position that Chatham himself wrote it, seemed to Dr. 
Waterhouse to solve the enigma, and render at once intelli- 
gible what is otherwise an unaccountable mystery. 

In seeking confirmation of this conjecture, our author scru- 
tinizes critically the history and character of the times, and 
the condition and fortunes of distinguished men, in order to 
learn who had been so placed as to gain the requisite minute 
acquaintance with affairs and men, who possessed the vehe- 
ment and overbearing~temper, the command of language, 
the motive to prompt him, the power to conceal himself, and 
a sufficient reason for inviolable and everlasting secrecy. All 
these postulates he seems to find in the Karl of Chatham, 
His vigor and impetuosity of mind were fully equal to what 
Junius exhibited, and his temper had the same character of 
overbearing and haughty sternness. The style of his 
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speeches, making due allowance for the superior elaborate- 
ness of the Letters, has the same strength, compression, and 
vehemence. Instances of the most remarkable resemblance, 
we had almost said identity, are quoted in the present work. 
He had always been conversant with public life, and had 
been in offices, for a long series of years, which would give 
him that commanding and intimate acquaintance with all the 
public and secret history of the court, and the government, 
and their agents, which has been thought so unaccountable. 
And at the time these letters were appearing, he was retired 
from public: life, chagrined and disappointed, irritable 
through disease, though in the full vigor of his intellect. 
Does not such a deseription answer to the imaginary Junius ? 
Is it improbable that such a man, so situated, should vent 
his anxious patriotism in expostulations and denunciations, 
such as we find in these letters? Have we not found in him 
the power to do, the occasion to call forth, the motive to 
excite, and the strong reason for secrecy ? 

Having thus stated the preliminary presumptions, Dr. 
Waterhouse proceeds a step further, and finds some striking 
coincidences which go to confirm him in his opinion. First, 
the date of the publication, which commenced within a few 
months after Chatham had withdrawn to his retirement. 
Next, the coincidence of sentiment in all matters of political 
importance. Again, and perhaps more strikingly still, the 
personal partialities and hostilities of both the great known 
and the great unknown. ‘They had the same enmities and 
the same friendships. When we observe the rancor with 
which Chatham pursued Lord Mansfield on all occasions, 
even to his last dying speech, we can hardly help seeing in 
it the same unrelenting virulence with which Junius assailed 
that distinguished judge. When we read too his vitupera- 
tion of Bedford and Grafton, we find the causes of it in the 
history of Pitt’s connexion with those noblemen; while his 
tenderness and respect for Camden, Holland, and others, are 
displayed to the intimate and confidential friends of Chatham. 
To understand the force of these allusions, one must go into 
particulars for which we have no room, and for which we 
refer to the work before us. 

But beyond all this, there are some singular agreements 
between certain letters of Junius and certain speeches of 
Lord Chatham, altogether inexplicable upon any other sup- 
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position. These agreements relate both to the current of 
thought, the character of the illustrations, and the use of 
peculiar expressions and phrases. More than forty pages of 
the volume are occupied with these parallel passages; and 
we think that one might read on page after page, taking care 
to cover the name affixed to each passage, without being 
able to determine, from any difference of manner, when he 
was reading Junius and when Chatham. These coinciden- 
ces had before been noticed by the author of ‘ Junius Iden- 
tified’ ; to whom they appeared so remarkable, that he said, 
‘either Lord Chatham was the author of the Letters, or 
Junius reported Lord Chatham’s speeches.’ Upon this hint 
he built up the hypothesis, that Sir Philip Francis, the 
reporter of the speeches, was the writer of the Letters. Is 
it strange that Dr. Waterhouse has thought it more prob- 
able that the same person was the author of both? Especially 
as he thus avoids the fatal objection to the other, perhaps to 
every other, hypothesis, that sometimes the letter precedes 
in point of time the delivery of the speech ; requiring us to 
suppose that Chatham borrowed of Francis, as well as Fran- 
cis of Chatham. 

There is a multitude of more minute considerations ad- 
duced by our author in confirmation of his conjecture. We 
may just hint at three of them. First, the air of easy equal- 
ity with which Junius addresses the highest in rank, indi- 
cates a person familiar with title and state. This has been 
noticed even by his bitterest enemies, as ‘ the air and author- 
ity of a great personage in disguise.’ Secondly, the incidental 
indications of advancing age which peep out here and there. 
Both these are certainly suitable to the pretensions of Chat- 
ham. Thirdly, Dr. Waterhouse being persuaded that it was 
impossible for any man to effect this difficult and delicate 
task alone, has a pleasant and ingenious chapter to show, that 
his help must have been that of bosom friends. He introduces 
us to Chatham’s family, paints to us his accomplished wife 
and sister, and makes us believe that they knew and aided 
his plans. He finds a hint of their feminine zeal in the fol- 
lowing sentence from one of Junius’s private letters to Wood- 
fall; ‘' The truth is, there are people about me, whom I wish 
not to contradict, and who would rather see Junius in the pa- 
= ever so improperly, than not at all.’ Now, says Dr. 

aterhouse, certainly these people were women. And 
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this supposition is strengthened by the hand-writing of the 
manuscripts, which, with one exception, ‘is like that which 
well educated ladies wrote about the beginning of the cen- 
tury.’ 

We do not pretend to enter into this question, nor to sug- 
gest nor remove the difficulties by which this hypothesis is 
attended. ‘There is another point to which we prefer call- 
ing our readers’ attention; we mean the character of these 
letters, which, no less than their origin, is a subject of deep 
interest, and in our view of superior importance. ‘Their lit- 
erary merit will not be disputed. It perhaps has been ex- 
aggerated, for the mystery and other circumstances attending 
them, have caused them to be viewed in any rather than 
that calm state of feeling which is favorable to the right ap- 
preciation of their merits. Their moral character and ten- 
dency is more doubtful. ‘They may have been the offspring 
of virtuous patriotism ; but they certainly have the features 
of a more private and less honorable parentage. In assign- 
ing them to the great Chatham, Dr. Waterhouse pleads, that 
we are to transfer to them his integrity and pure lo-e of 
country ; and understand as expressions of virtuous indigna- 
tion, and zeal for the public good, what, under other circum- 
stances, might be interpreted into private malice, and per- 
sonal resentment. He argues, too, that there is no better 
reason for condemning as unjustifiable and immoral the un- 
sparing severity of Junius, than that of Juvenal and Pope. 
Why should not he be placed in the same class with those 
distinguished satirists? and why should the difference be- 
tween writing in poetry and writing in prose, take from him 
an honor which is allowed to them, or afford them an 
apology of which he may not avail himself? Satire is still 
satire ; and should have the same laws and equal privileges 
in all cases. 

But whatever weight may be allowed to suggestions like 
these, there is one solemn truth, which cannot be winked 
out of sight, and which causes us to look back to the labors 
of this successful politician with feeling of the deepest sorrow 
and reprobation. We refer to their consequences. His elo- 
quence and success have consecrated and made honorable 
the profession of masked writers; have made reputable 
secret assassination of character; have done more than any 
thing to render current the pernicious notion, that he who con- 
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ceals his name is less bound by the principles of honor and 
veracity ; and have encouraged disappointed men and un- 
prince ipled partisans to vent their personal pique, their love 
of slander, their dislike of the good, in unacknowledged vitu- 
peration and exaggerated abuse, under the idea that they 
were imitators of the great Junius. We verily believe, that 
the present prostituted and irresponsible condition of the 
anonymous press, is owing in a large measure to the admira- 
tion which has followed that extraordinary man; and 
when we observe to what extent that prostitution has been 
carried, and how fearfully it treads under foot all that is hon- 
orable in political principle and all that is just and amiable 
in Christian intercourse, we have no words to express our 
sense of the evil, or our grief at the source from which it 
sprung. Let attention be given to this thing. How is it 
that men, too often those who profess to be engaged in ex- 
alted designs, and who in private intercourse are punctil- 
iously honorable and gentlemanly in their treatment of all, 
are so apt to throw off their moral sense and forget their 
meral responsibility, the moment they write for the public 
journals; and allow themselves in looseness of statement, 
indecorous personality, and paltry disingenuousness, by 
which they would feel themselves disgraced if they had used 
them in any other relation? How is it that the public mind 
allows this? How has it come to be imagined, that to put 
on a mask and stab in the dark takes away responsibility and 
criminality ? How is it that a mean and malignant coward 
is permitted with impunity to conceal himself behind a ficti- 
tious name, and pour out through the public press his veno- 
mous insinuations, his rancorous vituperation, poisoning the 
public mind and blasting private reputation? Why should 
virtue and worth be at the mercy of these hidden archers, 
who shoot envenomed arrows in malice or in sport, and the 
general sentiment of an outraged community not rise indig- 
nantly against them? 

There is something wrong in this thing. The anonymous 
press needs purifying and reform. ‘There must be responsi- 
bility somewhere. The individual must not be merged in the 
writer. He and the public must learn to feel, that, instead 
of being absolved from the strictness of truth and the deco- 
rum of common life when he thus speaks in the ear of the 
world, he is rather to be regarded as under a more solemn 
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pledge to observe them, — as a witness on the stand, testi- 
fying upon oath. We know no other rule which strict vir- 
tue can allow, nor under which society can be safe. The 
press is the great agent of modern times— $incalculable in 
its power for good and for evil. It may fill the atmosphere of 
society with truth or falsehood at its pleasure. It may create 
or destroy a salutary public opinion. What disasters must 
not await us, if it be surrendered into the hands of incompe- 
tent or unprincipled men, if it be unrestricted by the laws of 
truth and religion, if the base feel that it is theirs, and none 
ean call them to account. Already the annals of our politi- 
cal and theological warfare give ominous tokens of the ruin 
which is to be feared. Let the friends of their country 
awake, and insist that veracity and decorum shall character- 
ize the columns of party discussion. Let the friends of re- 
ligion and the church resolutely frown upon every attempt 
to turn the pages of religious instruction into vehicles of per- 
sonal defamation, and to shield sophistical and disingenuous 
discussion from rebuke by concealment of authorship. Let a 
strong and active public opinion insist, that every man shall 
be responsible for what he writes, as well as for what he 
does ; and compel every man to the same decorum, propri- 
ety, and truth, in speaking from the press, which are required 
in the personal intercourse of gentlemen and Christians in 
civilized society. 





[For the Christian Examiner. ] 


Art. 1X. The Way of Truth and Union. 


THERE are so many whose feelings or habits of thought 
incline them to take discouraging views of the progress of 
their faith, that it is.well to state the fact at times, that no 
power can offer any permanent resistance to the truth; and 
that their confidence in the success must be in proportion to 
their confidence in the truth of their opinions. In this sacred 
cause the weakest hands are strong; not so on the other 
side; though many may be blinded, though many live 
and die in delusion, still the cause of truth advances. The 
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defenders of the right may be discouraged for a season, — 
obstacles may withstand it, as the ice bars the course of some 
Alpine river; but their only effect is to send it on with a 
broader sweep and a deeper energy, when it bursts trium- 
phantly through. All who have just ideas of the nature of 
truth, look forward with perfect confidence to this result. 
The world has seen men, advocates of truths less inspiring 
than those of religion, who have showed what this great 
confidence will do. When the world with one voice denied 
the truths they endeavoured to impress; when lover and 
friend were far from them; when even the wise advised 
them to forbear; when they felt that they could hardly 
spread their light further than the Jamp, with which they 
pursued their labors ; ;—they kept on with a courage that 
nothing could depress, and showed how the weakness of 
human nature is raised in power when sustained by principle 
and duty. ‘There has been many an apostle of Christianity, 
too, who has expressed a similar confidence, when there 
seemed little hope for the cause he had at heart ; —he was 
like an ancient prophet who in the strength of God had fore- 
told some mighty change ; the incredulous began to triumph 
and the timid to despair; no cloud in the heaven gave 
sign of the storm, —still the noble prophet persevered, wait- 
ing with a heart that never faltered till the predicted hour 
was come. 

This confidence is not surprising, when we remember what 
truth is; it is not something arbitrary, changing, and capri- 
cious ; it is not formed by invention, nor does it depend on 
argument ; it exists, whether it is acknowledged or not, 
whether it is perceived or not, being wholly independent of 
the consent of men. It is important to remember this, be- 
cause we are apt to speak of it as if it were an invention 
rather than a discovery, —as if it were a system framed and 
communicated to the world by Jesus Christ. But he onl 
revealed to men what was truth in itself, — what would have 
been truth, even though he had never existed. And thus 
with all the messengers of Heaven. ‘The truths which they 
communicated were not new, though they were new to men. 
One by one they lifted the veil from the works of God ; 
each raised it higher than the one who came before him, 
till at last it was torn away as by the lightning shining from 
the west to the east, when our Saviour came into the world. 
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They no more invented new truths than the discoverers of 
planets added new orbs to the sky; they only measured 
their periods and revolutions, and declared ‘to men that what 
seemed like bright points, were actually worlds rolling above 
them ; but there they had rolled from the beginning of crea- 
tion. So the truths ‘which successively open on the human 
mind have been shining with equal brightness from the earli- 
est time to the present hour, though their magnitude and 
importance were unknown. 

From this it is plain that there is no such thing as estab- 
lishing a system of truth such as creeds pretend to embody, 
because they can do nothing more than collect all the infor- 
mation possessed by the world on the subject of religious 
truth ; and at the very time when they are formed, the world 
is gaining new accessions of information, unless it is greatly 
negligent of its duty. For the same reason, the cause of 
those who contend against it is hopeless ; for it is not like 
arguing against an opinion. ‘hose who engage in such an 
enterprise are compelled to blind the eyes which would other- 
wise see, to flatter men in their old delusions, and to force 
them to wear garments which they are constantly tending to 
outgrow. There never was a more false and scandalous libel 
on human nature than to say that men do not love the truth; 
they are liable enough to delusion, but they cling to delusion 
because it seems to them to be truth, and they resist the 
reformer because he seems to be urging them to cast the 
truth away. Certain it is, that they who resist the truth 
fight against nature. ‘The advocates of truth have no occa- 
sion to resort to constraint, because they know that as soon 
as the eye of the world opens, the truths they uphold will be 
seen. ‘The partisans of error, on the contrary, in all genera- 
tions, have resorted to constraint and oppression, because they 
knew that men desired the truth and would come to the 
knowledge of it, if not prevented. ‘Thus they have a 
compliment to human nature, while they wronged i for 
men do not fetter those who do not wish to be free. 

‘Those who now endeavour to discover the truth, are placed 
at disadvantage for their purpose; because the information 
given by rev elation with respect to divine and eternal truths, 
is not to be found, in the state in which our Saviour left it, 
any where except in the Scriptures; and they go to them 
with a thousand prejudices and imaginations. Instead of 
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endeavouring to ascertain the precise nature and limits of the 
information which Scripture gives on these subjects, they set 
themselves to embellish it, like one who turns the accounts, 
given by travellers, of foreign countries, into materials for ro- 
mantic fiction instead of enlightening instruction. The whole 
army of religious errors have been formed by adding to the 
truth revealed. There is a sort of passion for adding to what 
is written. It is easier to make men embrace ten new errors 
than to make them give up one. Unless a man is ver 
enlightened, he does not like the heavenly simplicity so well 
as the mysteries made by man. If any thing can be added 
to these truths, he receives it gladly for the same reason that 
he wishes to see human power and splendor thrown round 
the native dignity of virtue, and this process goes on till the 
truth is buried and lost under what he considers its robes and 
decorations. 

From this view of the nature of religious truth, and the 
way in which errors are formed, we may see that the friends 
of truth have not always taken the right course to save them- 
selves from discouragement or to effect their purposes. They 
could have found no better direction than that of an Apostle ; 
‘Prove all things; hold fast that which is good.’ ‘To examine 
and cast hastily away that which is not good, will not do; 
we must examine the bad thing to see if there is not some 
good in it; and if there is, we must reject the bad and apply 
the good to good uses. The most corrupt heart that ever 
existed, if the corruptions could be cast away, would be a fit 
dwelling for religion; and the same is true of corrupt doc- 
trines, which, being raised by the imagination upon the true 
doctrines of the gospel, need rather to be purified than cast 
away. We know that there are many which seem so utterly 
revolting, so directly opposed to sense and reason, so 
plainly contradicted in the word of God, that it is hard to 
have patience with them, or to treat them as any thing better 
than pure inventions. Still they are corruptions rather than 
inventions, and are built on some foundation of truth, how- 
ever small. If we chase the lying slander that passes through 
a community, and strip it of the additions it has gathered m 
passing from tongue to tongue, we find, that false as it is, 
there is under it all a slender basis of truth. The same is 
the case with the false doctrines of religion. ‘Those who 
have been struck with some religious truth, have exalted and 
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embellished it, till the truth bore no proportion to the false- 
hood. It is like the hero-worship of old time, by which 
distinguished men, were by slow accessions of flattery, exalted 
into gods. Now what is to be done with such doctrines ? 
Are we to condemn them at once and altogether? Are we to 
scorn the understandings of those who hold them? We are, 
on the contrary, “esate! to examine our own and to urge others 
to examine theirs, for the purpose of rejecting all that is false 
about them and treasuring all that is good. It is not the love 
of truth, it is passion, that condemns in the wholesale man- 
ner; it is good sense that directs us to examine before we 
condemn. ‘The child casts away the ore in which the metal 
is hid; the man tries it in the fire, and rough and coarse as 
it seems, the bright stream soon runs below. 

We may take a few doctrines once popular, and still 
preached, though with less confidence than formerly, to show 
that whatever they may be now, they were founded ona 
small basis of truth. The doctrine of election, for example, — 
the doctrine that some are elected to eternal life, and others 
just as good, if not better, abandoned to despair, and all for 
no reason whatever. The whole heart cries out against that 
doctrine, the iniquity and horror of which cannot be over- 
stated. We reject it with loathing, as if it were an insult to 
the majesty of Heaven even to ask if it is true. Still the 
doctrine of election is a doctrine of the Scriptures; and all 
this contradiction and folly has arisen, not from believing in 
election, but from not asking what it means. On examina- 
tion we find that the Jews were a people elected to enjoy 
uncommon privileges in their day ; and that after them Chris- 
tians became a chosen people, — elected to enjoy uncommon 
privileges. ‘That bodies of men should be called to inherit 
blessings denied to others, is not unjust, any more than that 
individuals should be elected to wealth, honor, and power, 
because ‘to whom much is given, of him shall much be re- 
quired.’ Christians are yet to answer for all that has been 
given ; and perhaps the poor heathen who has improved the 
light given him, may stand higher than they in the kingdom 
of heaven. Such is the simple truth from which the vast 
fiction called the doctrine of election has grown 

Again, we hear it said that works are of no importance — 
no helps or means to salvation. When we hear this doctrine 
advanced, it strikes us as unrighteous and immoral, and we 
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say at once, that if the Scriptures came to tell us that we 
can gain nothing by good deeds, and lose nothing by immo- 
rality, they are any thing rather than a guide and blessing to 
the world. But the doctrine that works are no proof of holi- 
ness is a doctrine of the Scriptures. ‘The apostles have filed 
their solemn testimony against them. And what were they ? 
They were, as we see in the Scriptures, the works of the 
law —the old Hebrew law, — the forms, penances, and de- 
votions, by which many Jewish Christians, misled by their 
early education, were vainly hoping to conciliate God, and 
which were in fact no better evidence of religious character, 
than the long prayers, sudden conversions, and religious ser- 
vices, attended at the expense of domestic duties, which are 
so common at the present day. It is true, indeed, and it 
cannot be too often stated, that by such works as these, no 
flesh ever was, or ever will be, justified in the sight of God. 
But good works are a very different thing, and so far from 
being unessential to the religious character, they are the char- 
acter. Jesus Christ char ved his apostles to let the world see 
their good works, and the apostles repeated to the churches 
the charge to maintain good works; so that while works, so 
called, were treated with contempt, as the resort of super- 
stition and hypocrisy, good works were held up as the ground 
of Christian character in the present life, and of salvation in 
the life to come. 

To mention another example ; we are sometimes shocked 
with hearing it said, that the greatest sinner is nearest the 
kingdom of heaven. Used as we are to all manner of religious 
extravagance, and this among the rest, it startles us as often 
as we hear it, and we ask if any man in his senses can believe 
that the murderer is nearer heaven —in a safer and more 
desirable position, than the man of regular life, who has never 
given countenance to sin, even though he has never been 
interested in religion. ‘The doctrine, in its exaggerated form, 
is evidently little better than a falsehood. Still it has a slen- 
der basis of truth; and the truth is, that the guilty is more 
within the reach of alarm, more likely to be wrought upon 
by a feeling of his danger, than he who is free from open 
.and presumptuous sins, and yet never, from one year to 
another, thinks seriously of eternity or of God. 

The doctrine of sudden conversion, as it is often preached, 
is yet another illustration. It would seem that the wretch 
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can throw off the burden of his sins at once, that he can 
pass in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, from the con- 
dition of a guilty, self- condemning man, into the peace and 
excellence of the sons of God. Now we know that there 

can be no such changes in our moral nature, and that if they 
were possible, Christianity is neither suited nor intended to 
produce them. There is truth under all the shadow of this 
delusion, and the truth is, that the Christian character must 
have a beginning,— in childhood or in age there must be a 
time when the religious principle begins to act in the heart. 
The error consists in taking that which is nothing more than 
a beginning, for a real and thorough change,— in taking the 
commencement for the perfection. And thus a thousand 
deluded beings have been dazzled by the first dawning of re- 
ligious principle in their souls, and have triumphed in the 
cold daybreak as if it were the perfect day. 

These will serve as examples of the manner in which 
religious errors and corruptions are associated in men’s minds 
with the truth, in such a manner as often to hide the truth 
from their eyes. ‘The eclipsing shadow makes no part of the 
truth ; the inventions of men cannot affect the reality, but 
they may prevent us from discerning it, as the small obstacle 
just before our eyes sometimes hides the whole heaven from 
our view. 

If it be admitted that there is truth at the bottom of most 
errors, itis clear that we are not required to cast away, so 
much as to purify opinions. We are to cast away all the 
error, and retain all the truth. ‘There are not many whose 
religious opinions were first formed from the Scriptures. We 
receive them from the guardians of our childhood and youth ; 
we hear them expressed in the earliest language we learn to 
understand ; and from often hearing them insisted upon with 
deep solemnity by those whom we reverence, they become 
venerable and sacred in the soul. ‘To come to a man whose 
faith isthus engraven on his heart, and tell him that it is all 
falsehood, shocks him; he stops his ears to all argument, 
and the mildest thing that can be said seems to him like a 
libel on religion; when, had he been requested not to give 
up but purify his opinions, he might have gradually come 
over to the truth. We must not “complain of this; for it 
springs from a good feeling. It is natural that man should 
resist imnovation, as he would resist the hand that would cut 
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down the groves and level the hills where his childhood play- 
ed. ‘This feeling defends the truth at least as often as it op- 
poses it; and that it insists on strong evidence in favor of 
the reform is no hardship, since truth always has such argu- 
ments to bring. 

But some will say, where is the mighty difference? It is 
all the difference between asking a man to reform his son, 
and asking him to disinherit him. If you ask him to look to 
the character and feelings of his child, and to do all he can 
to form him for respectability and usefulness, he will thank 
you for the kind interest you express. But if you go to him 
to tell him that his child is utterly abandoned, and that he 
owes it to himself and society to drive him from his door, he 
will hate you, he will curse you. ‘The difference is almost 
the same between asking a man to purify, and asking him to 
cast away his opinions. He loves them; they are like the 
green shade over the fountain whence ‘the healing waters 
flow. Habit has made them familiar, familiarity has 
made them dear. ‘Those who have reasoned themselves 
into their opinions cannot understand how the soul clings to 
sentiments which were planted, watered, and cherished in it 
by a parent’s love. 

We are confirmed by all experience in this view of the 
subject. When was a man ever converted by one who 
attempted to make him renounce his opinions? when did a 
fierce conflict of personal argument ever result in conviction 
to either side ¢ who ever saw the controvertist who was not 
casehardened in his opinions: We attribute too much to 
controversy, if we believe that it changes men’s opinions. 
All it has done or can do is to direct men’s attention to the 
subject. They go totheir Bible; they read with a desire to 
know the truth ; as they read, one error after another falls 
like scales from their eyes, while the truth remains unalter- 
ed. This is the reason that many who have entirely for- 
saken their former sentiments, will not allow that they are 
altered. ‘They have not changed but purified them, ‘They 
still hold fast all that was good ; and what was good was the 
most important part before. ‘They talked of and defended 
their errors, but they felt and were governed by the truth ; 
now they have cast away the errors, they love the same truth 
still. 

This view of the subject shows us how we may expect 
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truth to prevail. It is not by convincing men at large that 
their system is false, and inducing them to cast it aw ay; no; 
truth can only spre ad by awakening a spirit of inquiry. if 
the minds of men can be brought to this; if they can be led 
to the Scripture, the purpose of truth is answered. Let them 
read it without partiality and without passion ; let them only 
determine to know what God has taught them; and we do 
not say that our faith will prevail, but we are sure that the 
truth will.. If our counsel be not of God, it cannot prevail. 
We do not wish that it should. We are aware that, when 
we say this, we must not expect to be joined by those who 
require to be frightened into their opinions; let them go; 
for we still say, if there is any faith better and purer than 
ours, any that brings better evidence, any that has a better 
effect upon human character and feeling, God vrant that ours 
may sink to its foundation, whatever feelings s of pride or par- 
tiality may be crushed by its fall. 

But the advocates of truth wish to see something rapid 
and striking in its success. ‘True, it is less sublime to see it 
spreading silently heart by heart, than to see multitudes with 
folded hands bowing down before it. It is less sublime to 
see some broad river unchained by the gentle influences of 
spring, than tosee it lift its icy pavement with a thunder-crash 
and dash its fragments down the stream; but in one case 
property, life, and happiness are endangered, in the other it 
floats harmlessly away. ‘To spread itself in the quick and 
violent way is not the nature of truth ; error only is tumultu- 
ous and loud. Whenever men act suddenly and strongly, 
they are more or less governed by passion ;_ and just in pro- 
portion as passion rises, principle is in danger of giving way. 
Every man who knows what truth is, and desires to see it 
spread surely as well as fast; every man who feels how soon 
the best excitement dies away ; every man who looks on 
truth as the power of God, desires to see it pass over the 
world, not like the hurricane that makes whole forests bend, 
but like the gentle breeze that bears healing in its wings to 
nature and to man. 

We may take courage then, when we see the advocates 
of various systems begin to prove them, resolving to hold 
fast what is good. We may take courage now ; for if this is 
the way with truth, it is advancing now in the only manner 
which can lead to any lasting and happy results. We hear 
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the friends of different systems softening their language, ex- 
plaining away their offensive expressions, and showing a 
consciousness in their whole manner, that a spirit is aw ake n- 
ed which can neither be trifled with nor withstood. ‘They 
who once gave over infants to damnation, now repel the 
charge as an insult and a slander. They who once preach- 
ed personal election to eternal life, now ees to talk about 
works and human liberty. ‘They ‘who once insisted on the 
total depravity of man, now a it to what all believe, that 
man is born with passions which will make him corrupt if not 
resisted. ‘They who once threw contempt on human reason, 
now endeavour to gain its verdict in favor of their own opin- 
ions. The walls of churches that lately rang with wild and 
stormy condemnation, now begin faintly to whisper sounds 
of peace. Every sect is purging its floors and gathering its 
wheat into the garner. We know not how the prospect be- 
fore us could be more encouraging than it is. If we wish for 
a sure rather than a sudden conversion of men to the cause 
of truth, we shall rejoice at the course which the world has 
taken ; for should the besom of destruction pass over errors 
all at once, there is great danger that it might not only 


sweep religious corruptions but religious principle itself 


away ; as too often happens with those who suddenly alter 
their convictions. 

And now we say that no party, not even the party of 
truth, if such an one there be, must expect that others will 
come suddenly over to its name or to its numbers. Though 
they may cast away what is bad from their opinions, they 
will hold fast what is good. Let them hold it; let them 
remain in the temples where their fathers worshipped God ; 
let them only open hospitable doors and clear the dust from 
their windows ; if they only acknowledge the substantial truth 
and agree to let others alone, we deem it of small importance 
what dialect they speak, by what name they are distinguish- 
ed, what banner they raise, or what livery they wear; they 
have done all we can ask of them, if we are pleading the 
cause of truth,— more than we have any right to ask, if we 
are pleading the cause of party. This is the wi ay in which 
Christians will at last come together,— by each sect proving 
its doctrines, and holding fast that which is good. Had we 
any divining- rod for the purpose, we could see that the liv- 
ing waters of truth are springing under the errors of every 
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party. By thisthey will at last flow together, each retain- 
ing its names and forms, if it cannot let them go, but all feel- 
ing the influence of truth above all other. The unity of the 
spirit is all that we can hope for; this gained, the difference 
of forms is not of great importance ; and the time will come, 
when the multitude of believers shall be, not of one sect or 
party, but of one heart and one soul. 


NOTE. 


In the notices, taken in this and a preceding number of the charac- 
ter and works of Robert Hall, we supposed we were writing of the 
living, and not of the dead; and from some accounts of his public 
services, of no distant date, we hoped, that this gifted and virtu- 
ous man was still actively engaged in a ministry, in which, with his 
whole mind and heart, he has so long and so ably served God and his 
generation. But from English journals, recently received, and since 
copied into some of our own, we learn, that he died in February last, 
after a violent illness of a few days. He was preparing for a public 
service in his own chapel, when he was seized with the return of a dis 
order, by which he had been before afflicted, and which so speedily 
terminated in his death. 

The event was followed in Bristol, where he lived, and throughout 
England, with the grief, which his character might justly call forth. 
We need not here repeat, even did our limits permit, what has 
already been said of the extraordinary endowments and virtues of this 
great man. But there was one excellence in his character, to which 
we may just advert, and which, amidst the transcendent fame of his 
genius and eloquence, demands, for the benefit of the example, a 
peculiar notice. This was the humility, with which it was all united. 
His humbleness of mind, his simplicity of heart and manners, it is said, 
were maintained untouched amidst all his reputation. They are com- 
memorated with special honors and with unequivocal marks of truth, 
by all his eulogists since his death. And when we consider the sub- 
duing power of fame; the odious and corrupting influence of the van- 
ity it cherishes ; when we see how soon and how fatally applauding 
crowds and the popular breath will spoil, in some of the noblest and 
the greatest, the very gifts that make them noble, we cannot but re- 
gard this trait in Robert Hall as the brightest jewel in his crown. It 
is the indication of that rare greatness of soul, that ‘seeks not its glory 
from men,’ in comparison of which even his high intellectual endow- 
ments appear with diminished lustre. May the influence of his labors 
and the example of his virtues be perpetual. 








Errata.—Page 138, line 14, for sectarians, read Unitarians 
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